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Established 


J. POOLE & CO. bli 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 

School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 


Principals—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 


Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Educatiom. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
epee Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 


HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dear of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon, and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 


Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 

ames, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of physical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc, 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. } ’ . 

attention is given to esthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 

The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find an attrac- 
tive vocation. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. p 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those cesiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures. 

College goes up September 27. Full particulars from the 
Principal. 





Boa COLLECTION FOR SALE. 


Advertiser, who has for many years collected 
Editions of, and Works relating to, Burns, number- 
ing from 1400 to 1500 Volumes, invites Correspon- 
dence from Individuals or Institutions interested, 
with view to Purchase.—Apply SCOTT, CRAIG 
and BROWN, Solicitors, 149 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 
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Brittany. 
Painted by MortTIMER MenreEs. Described 
by Dorotuy Menpes. Containing 75 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Price 20s. 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 signed 
and numbered copies, price 42s. net. 


Normandy, 
-Painted by Nico Juneman. Described 
by G. E. Mitton. Con taining 40 full-page 
Iiustrations i in Colour. Price ros. net. 


The Garden that | Love. 
By Arrrep Auvstin, Poet Laureate. 
Containing 16 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from paintings by Grorce S. 
Excoop, R.I. Price 7s. 6d. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 250 signed and 
numbered copies, price 21s. net. 


Abbotsford. 
Painted by Wittiam SmitH, Jun. De- 
scribed by the Rev. W. S. CrockeTrT. 
Containing 20 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Beautiful Birthday Book. 


Containing 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour from paintings by GERTRUDE 
Demain Hammonp, and Decorative Bor- 
ders and Endpapers by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Black Bear, 
(Animal Autobiographies.) By H. Perry 
Ropinson. Containing 12 full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour from paintings by J. 
Van Oort. Price 6s. 


The Cat. 


(Animal Autobiographies.) By VioLet 
Hunt. Containing 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour from paintings by ApotPx 
BIRKENRUTH. Price 6s. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. 
By Micug. pE CervanTEs. Translated 
and Abridged by Dominick Daty. Con- 
taining 12 full- “ ge Illustrations in Colour 
from paintings by STEPHEN BAGHOT-DE-LA 
Bere. Price 6s. 


The Adventures of Punch. 


By Ascott R. Hope. Containing 12 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour from paintings 
“A STEPHEN BAGHOT-DE-LA BErRE. Price 


The Schoolboy Abroad. 


By Ascott R. Hops. Author of “ Black 
and Blue,” ‘ Half-Text History,” “ All 
Astray,” etc. Price 5s. 


Willy Wind, and Jock and the 
Cheeses, 


By the Ducness oF BucCKINGHAM AND 
Cuanpos. Containing 9 full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour and numerous pen-draw- 
ings in the Text, by J. S. Exanp. Price 


3s. 6d. 
A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


a i 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 19. 
A SOUVENIR OF 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 300™ ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE DEATH OF SIR 
THOMAS BROWNE 


Author of “ Religie Medici,” etc 
2s. Gd. net. Limited edition. 


The Souvenir will consist of Twelve Collotvpe Illustrations 
with de-criptiye matter by CHARLES WILLIAMS, F.R,C.8.E. 


Or. pe has for many years been an admirer and 
coaster tor of all rolatin rolatin. ng to the late Sir Thomas Browne, and has 


iw on for the purpose. 
| {festretions include 
Facsimile Page of of “ Religio Medici.” 
Sir Thomas Browne’s House, Notwick 
¢: Family Group Birth- 


Monument, Pe t. ont i. Peter Stan ree "Church, Norwic 
Churoh, as it Appeared at the, date of Sir 

Thomas Bowne platy St. P M ft Church, 
rags in St. Peter Mancroft Churc 

Fire Place in Sir Thomas Browne’s house. 
. Interior of Room in Sir Thomas Browne’s house. 
Print of Statue to be unveiled, taken from j laster cast. 

. Old College. 
. Portrait of Sir Thomas Browne rom St. Peter Mancroft 

Church. 
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Of Special Interest to Book Lovers. 


A HOUSE OF LETTERS. tos. 6d. net. 
Being “Excerpts from the Correspondence of Miss Charlotte 
Jernfogham the Hon. Lady Bedi ng'e! p Lody foniagiem, 

‘oleridge, Charles and Mary L: they, Sir Charles 
and Lady Boughton, and zehers. "Covering, the period 
from 1753 to 1850. The vol is ill 
of Photogravure Portraits, Half-Tone and Thee tolowr 
Work, and contains a Reproduction from a Miniature, 
painted by Sir William Ross, of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 

When a Young Woman (not previously published). 

“In ‘A House of Letters "many fine authors are met, 
gossiping and loose and personal. Southey supplies a brilliant 
word-portrait of Coleridge, and Lamb admits quaint lights 
upon his own personality. 


LONDON : JARROLD & SONS, 
1o and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 











HE PROPRIETORS OF THECARADOC 
PRESS announce that they are about to 
issue an 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
entitled 


* THE ACORN.” 


To be devoted to Literatureand Art. Contributors 
to the first number will include A. C. Benson, 
Netta Syrett, Edmund Candler Hepworth Dixon, 
W. B. Yeats, Israfel, Violet Jacobs, and many 
others. 


47 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 





Just Published. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 80, Price 15g. cloth. 


English Constitutional History, 


ROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Designed as & Text Book for Students and 

Others. net } A TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L , Barrister- 
at-Lay, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University ot Oxford, 
and late fessor of Constitutional Law and History, -Uni 
vérsity College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised throu, héut, 
with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law, Trans- 
lator of Gniest’s History of the English Constitution. 


TEVENS & HAYNES, 
Yard, Temple Bar, London. 





OHAMMED ABEN ALAMAR, OR 

THE INVENTION OF THE MOORISH 

ARCH. A Legend by SrepHen Syeps. With 
Illustrations by M. ALISON ATKINS. 38. 


_--—-— 


Lonpon : THE LEADENHALL PRESS, L1p., 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





ELLIOT STOGK’§ NEW BOOKS 


ie foe 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed on good paper 
with fine broad margin for notes, price £1 7s. 6d. net 


THE NEW (NINETEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
beén Sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions 
in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of 
the Purchasers, and Special Notices con- 
taining the Prices for Season, 1905. 


*,* “Book Prices Current ” is published in arts fo 
7 reports of Sain. hey ae ; 


those who wish to receive early 
not sold separately, ayepe 

pees ahs a a 
—Athenaum. 


oe Book Current! , 
referénce the Totti Vv: 

An INDEX to the First Ten Volumes of “ BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT” has been published, price 25. net. 


NOW READY. In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. ; Roxburgh, 
10s. 3 "Paper, 21s. 


The Gentleman's 
Magazine Library. 


CONTAINING 


THE COLLECTIONS ON LONDON. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


“A vast amount of curious and interesting information is 
buried, so fo peak, in the volumes of THz GENTLEMAN’s 
Macazine, it is no Small gain to have it thus revived.” — 
Spectator. 


“The value of these collections, which have the p adrentage of 
the sated Ph of Mr. Laurence Gomme, can hardly be over- 
rey e set of this library will soon be very covetable.” 
—Academy. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 6s. net. 


ABBERLEY MANOR, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
otes on its History, Augustine’s Oak, Churches and 
— —— with the Parish to the Present Day. 
By J. Lewis Mower, M.A., Trinity College, 
Coatab,, Peels of Abberley from 1865 to 1904. 


In medium 8vo, appropriately bound, price 18s. net. 
THE SECOND PART OF THE 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar 
of Documents Relating to the Family during the Seven- 
ue Century. Compiled and Edited by Martin J. 

LAKE. 
“Mr. Martin J. Blake has done a service to 

a the ‘Blake Family Records: 1300 to 1630.’ 

veral characteristic names are to be noticed in the 

Anstas, Anstase, also in the longer Latin focms, 

Demphna, and Wadyn (Valentine).” —A thenaym. 


— 


Gielia, 


In 24mo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
QUAINT SAYINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. Compiled by Mrs. Martin 
Hoop WILKIN. 


In demy 8vo, printed on art paper, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 


CHARLES: DUKE OF BRUNWICK, 


A 
Reminiscence. By Wittiam FitzeuGH WHITEHOUSE. 


mate hist interest of thie prok tap in an enount of 8 
terious episode leading up to the Franco-German War. It 
tells of 0 toca yc 18. d Duke 
of Brunswick and Prince At Napoleon, then at 
im, Mating each to support the other in their respcctive 
objec 





A USEFUL WORK FOR WRITERS GENERALLY. 


In crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and suitably bound, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE AUTHOR. 
peing Practical Hints on Literary Work. By C. E. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


WE were privileged the other day to talk for a few 
moments to a publisher whose business has very largely 
consisted in the production of reprints of the English 
Classics; and he had a sad tale to tell. His reproduc- 
tions are not now being received with that enthysiasm 
which either his love of English literature or his pocket 
demands. Only the other day the publisher was complain- 
ing that no one bought anything’ but reprints; now the 
tale has begun to show signs of change. “In fact,” said 
our friend, “‘ this reprint business is being overdone.” And, 
indeed, it is enough to cast the eye down the publishers’ 
lists, to see that nearly every publishing firm in London is 
engaged, as hard as it can go, in producing cheap reprints 
of English Classics. Some of them are good; some of 
them are bad. Unfortunately, the bad ones get in the way 
of the good ones; and the time is no doubt at hand when 
somebody will invent a new form of gift-book and the 
reprint will die out. Already, we hear, a large and 
thorough scheme inaugurated lately by a firm of publishers 
for the reprinting in uniform volumes and with perfect 
texts of all the old masters of prose and verse is 
threatened with failure. That is a pity; the unscientific 
has been allowed to spring up and choke the scientific. 








Modern writers may possibly consider that they them- 
selves would benefit by the change. The notion that the 
old hampers the path of the new is as common to-day as it 
was when Hazlitt made that superb attack on the 
“Catalogue raisonné.” Quite recently we have seen pre- 
cisely the same argument advanced with regard to painting. 
As a matter of fact, however, we believe that the sale of 
reprints does not in the least affect the sale of modern 
books, and that the modern author will find his circulation 
neither increased nor decreased when reprints cease to be 
produced in such enormous quantities as at present. And 
there need be no fear that English Classics will cease to be 
obtainable in modern and inexpensive forms; people have 
been reprinting classics in England and abroad ever since 
the days of Aldus Manutius in the reign of Henry VII., 
and they will go on doing so until the close of the history 
of literature. 


A more important and more interesting — is, what 
effect such a cessation of the reprinting business would 
have upon the public knowledge and appreciation of 
English Classics. Frankly, we think it would have but 
very little. These dainty books, which every publisher in 
London has thought it his duty and so far found it his 
= to produce, have been bought in enormous numbers, 

ow many have been read? For ourselves, we have 
the greatest dislike of thin paper, smaji print, pocket 
editions: but, nevertheless, people who are pressed for 
time frequently have to do much of their reading in 
the underground railway or on the tops of ’buses, and 
to them the pocket edition has been a boon. The 
rest of the world, which does its reading at home, has 
probably not to any great extent disturbed the nice little 
collections of books which look “so pretty” on their 
shelves. People who have a taste for the English Classics, 





or who are determined to read them, will read them in any 
conditions; the people who have not can scarcely be 
tempted by the daintiest reprints to embark on a study 
to which they are not attracted for its own sake. Su 
posing that the reprint industry dies out, it will be rather 
difficult for a time to know what to buy for Christmas 
sere but we do not anticipate that the study of English 
iterature will suffer. 


The announcement that Sir Charles Wyndham will make 
his reappearance on the stage at the pat of this month in 
the character of a naval officer is of some interest. The 
play is by Mr. Hubert Henry Davis, and so conscientious 
has he been about the local colour of his play, that Mr. 
Davis lived in Portsmouth for some months last year, 
moying among naval officers, and no doubt observing their 
ways and customs closely. All our dramatists, either to-day 
or in the past, have not been so careful, and some of the 
“nautical plays” have been very poor specimens. The 
best is perhaps Shadwell’s Fair Quaker of Deal, a literary 
as well as a dramatic picture of the humour and pathos of 
naval life at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
is noteworthy, too, that of all the plays written around 
Nelson, not one has been worth reading. 


Shakespeare shows a wonderful knowledge of sea manners 
and sea terms, and that not only in The Tempest. In The 
Comedy of Errors, for example, we have ‘‘two ships from 
afar making amain to us.”” That is, commonly interpreted, 
“making for us as fast as possible.” It is in reality a 
nautical phrase of the period, meaning to signal. Dromio 
speaks of going ‘“‘aboard’’ which is far more seamanlike 
than ‘‘on board,” Antipholus of Syracuse speaks of “‘ the 
road,”’ meaning the roadstead, and is more accurate than 
the average landsman, who speaks of Cowes Roads, or 
Yarmouth Roads. In The Merchant of Venice, the mer- 
chants speak of their business with a plenteous use of sea 
terms. 


One, in particular, is noteworthy. Salarino pictures his 
“ wealthy Andrew docked in sand.” Andrew was not the 
ship’s name. It was (and indeed is) a slang term, used 
exclusively by seamen for a vessel armed to repel enemies. 
And in those days the method of docking a vessel was to 
get her as far up on the mud or sand as possible at high 
tide, and then surround her with strong wooden acing. to 
keep out the tide when it returned from the ebb, The 
melancholy Jaques too has one curiously noteworthy 
nautical simile. The fool’s brain he likens to “the re- 
mainder biskit after a voyage.” The use of this word 
“remainder” here is peculiar to the Navy, in describing 
stores on hand at the end of a voyage, and its use is 
especially strong evidence of Shakespeare’s close acquaint- 
ance with sea life. Af 

This week Bristol holds its eleventh musical festival. 
We mentioned last week some of the literary associations 
of the Avon Gorge, and a few further points about Bristol 
may be of interest. It was in Bristol that Defoe inter- 
viewed Selkirk, seven years before he began to write 
** Robinson Crusoe,” and it was from Bristol that Coleridge, 
Southey, and Lovell were to have set out for the banks of 
the Susquehanna to found the colony of Pantisocracy. 
It was in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe that Southey 
and Coleridge were married to Edith and Sara Fricker 
respectively. And, above all, it is of Chatterton that 
Bristol is full of memories. It was in the muniment 
room of the church that his father found the ancient 
manuscripts whence were evolved the Rowley poems. 
And it was to a worthy pewterer in Victoria Street 
that Chatterton confided his first great ‘“‘ discovery,” 
that that same pewterer, by name Burgum, was descended 
from the de Berghems, of William the Conqueror’s suite. 
The marvellous boy provided him with a marvellous 
pedigree to prove the assertion. 
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Another interesting point is the inscription in Bristol 
Cathedral which leads one to believe that Dr. William 
Ogilvie Porter was the author of the narrative of Sir 
Edward Seaward’s voyages in the Caribbean Seas. The 
real author of them has long been known to be Jane 
Porter, who claimed only to have edited the work from a 
diary placed in her hands by an explorer who died in 
Gloucestershire in 1774. When pressed upon the matter, 
she only said: ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott had his great secret; I 
must be allowed to keep my little one.” And so the story 
has come down to this day, as one of the most remarkab!e 
instances of bogus authorities ever known. 


Mr. Unwin has just made public the result of his First 
Novel Competition, of which the first announcement wa3 
made about a year ago. The winner is Mrs. Baillie- 
Saunders, and Mr. Unwin will publish her prize novel, 
“ Saints in Society,”’ on Monday next. 


The main conditions of the competition were that any 
one should be eligible to compete who had never had a 
novel published; that Mr. Unwin should be sole and abso- 
lute judge, and that the author of the winning novel 
should receive a prize of {t00. In response to this invita- 
tion a large number of authors submitted novels amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 20,000,000 words. The men and 
women writers—as far as can be ascertained—were almost 
equal in numbers. This equality was somewhat unex- 
pected, the publishers’ general experience being that 
women incline to the writing of fiction more than men. 
On the other hand, many novels came in without evidence 
of the author’s sex, so that Man is possibly credited with 
much of Woman’s work. 


A large number of the competitors failed to differen- 
tiate between the novel proper and the kind of story which 
is technically known as belonging to the newspaper serial 
class. Plenty of stories came in which might probably 
have been knocked into shape for the columns of a 
periodical, but were in no sense novels, Secondly, many 
writers had an idea—some of them an excellent idea— 
for a novel, and began admirably, but through lack of 
craftsmanship were unable to keep up their level. Their 
construction would fall to pieces; they would fly off 
at tangents; would start new interests towards the 
end of the book; would, in fact, do anything but re- 
member that their business was to exhibit a situation and 
follow it out to its conclusion. And this tailing off led 
to many disappointments. Again, among the works 
submitted, was one of special literary and artistic 
value, which unfortunately was disqualified by reason 
of its being too short, and had to be withdrawn. It is 
hoped, {however, that it may appear shortly outside the 
competition: 


Mrs, Baillie-Saunders is the wife of the Rev. F. Baillie- 
Saunders, Chaplain of Marylebone Old Parish Chapel, 
and before her marriage was for a time occupied with 
journalism in connection with a ladies’ paper. She is 
the author of a monograph on Dickens, and is particu- 
larly interested in social problems as existing in London, 
some phases of which are touched in her book. The 
story deals with the results of sudden success on two 
characters—those of a man and a woman. The working 
out of the plot brings the hero (a young printer and 
Christian Socialist) and his wife from a Walworth back 
street to wealth, power, title, and social success: both 
are flattered, courted and made much of by the great 
world, and both in turn meet with a perilous “ kindred 
soul”’ in that world’s ranks. 


How many of the thousands of people who have been 
admiring the artistic poster of “Oliver Twist” have 





noticed that the drawing is in direct opposition to Dickens’s 
own description of the place where Nancy met Rose 
Maylie and Mr. Brownlow? The book says that the steps 
were on the Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge 
as St. Saviour’s church, that is, the western side; but the 
ter shows them on the eastern. “Oliver Twist” 
as always been a fertile source of error for the artist: In 
G. Cruikshank’s picture of the death of Bill Sikes, the 
length of the rope is at most thirteen feet, while Dickens 
spoke of one nearly three times that length. Moreover, 
the dog in the story was not visible until the last, whereas 
in the picture he is in full view before Sikes’s fall. Nancy, 
too, is ‘ pale and reduced, from watching and privation,” 
but George Cruikshank in his picture, and Miss Constance 
Collier at His Majesty’s, both made her a fairly buxom 
figure, and on looking at Cruikshank’s illustration of the 
scene, we can only feel too grateful that the superb Miss 
Collier has a different notion of Nancy’s personal appear- 
ance from the artist. In“ Barnaby Rudge” we find 
“Phiz” drawing Joe Willett first with only a right arm, 
and then with only a left, and Dickens curiously enough 
omits to mention which arm it was the valiant Joe lost in 
the defence of the “ Salwanners.”” There are numerous other 
mistakes, some minute and unnoticeable save to the 
diligent searcher, but in the picture in ‘ Pickwick,” 
illustrating the sedan chair incident, Mr. Winkle is shown 
holding a candle, though the author distinctly states that 
it had been thrown away. 


The Norfolk Chronicle, in its column of county Notes and 
Queries, refers to an interesting point about. Macaulay’s 
New Zealander. It appears that this was one of the cases 
where one sowed and another reaped, and that the 
perennially astounded traveller ought to be known as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Antipodean. That lady, who took to literary 
work after her husband’s death in 1808, wrote a gloomy 

m three years later called ‘Eighteen Hundred and 
leven,” in which the national depression was very 
faithfully reflected. Crabb Robinson says: ‘‘It prophe- 
sies that on some future day a traveller from the 
Antipodes will, from a broken arch of Blackfriars Bridge, 
contemplate the ruins of St. Paul’s. This was written 
more in sorrow than in anger, but there was a dishearten- 
ing and even gloomy tone which I, even with all my love 
for her, could not quite excuse. It provoked a very coarse 
review in the Quarterly, which many years later Murray 
told me he was more ashamed of than wd other article in 
the Review.” This attack was particularly ungenerous, as 
it was written by Southey, who had been a friend of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s brother. 


A 5 has already been inaugurated in the French 


Press in favour of M. Catulle Mendes as the most appro- 
priate successor to M. José Maria de Heredia’s fauteuil in 
the Academy. The proposal is the more interesting 
because of the nature of the opposition anticipated. 
M. Mendes is a “ voluptuous” writer—some would use a 
harsher word. A great many of his short stories—in 
“Pour lire au bain” for instance—might even be called 
salacious. His gifts as a poet being admitted, it is still a 
question whether these indecorous levities can be over- 
looked by the grave and reverend Academicians, when co- 
opting. 


We are a little apt to imagine that scruples of this 
order are a British monopoly, or at all events that the 
French are unaffected by them. As a matter of fact, they 
do, rightly or wrongly, entertain them, and do not always 
admit that genius is a sufficient excuse for such topics. 
It was not only the Nationalists who denounced Zola as a 
pornographer. Long before he took to politics, a number 
of men of letters published a manifesto in one of the 
leading French newspapers, publicly washing their hands 
of him and of his methods. Flaubert, again, was ted 
for assailing morality in “*‘ Madame Bovary,” though the 
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 eigotmen failed. And even our National Vigilants can 
e paralleled in France. Their leader is M. Beranger, 
nicknamed “ Pére la Pudeur,” who is always searching the 
bookstalls for literature to which he can profitably direct 
the attention of the police. Evidently there is a strong 
force of opinion which can be evoked against the candida- 
ture of M. Mendes; and the battle which we are promised 
will be interesting to watch. 


The Swiss were much flattered the other day by the 
announcement that Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio was seek- 
ing to naturalise himself as a citizen of the Republic. 
There are so few men of letters in the country that any 
addition to their number would be welcome. It has trans- 
pired, however, that the novelist was only proposing to 
take this step in order to obtain the liberty, denied to him 
by Italian laws, to divorce his wife; and now the Swiss 
Press has broken out into a chorus of indignant protest. 
Not even a man of genius, they say, can be allowed to 
make a convenience of their hospitable laws, or practise 
immorality at their expense. Signor d’Annunzio, it 
seems, will have to go to Dakota after all. 


A correspondent writes: Rostand’s new play will soon 
be the talk of all Paris, if not of all the world. Chanteclair 
will be extremely original, as all the actors will be dressed 
up as animals. The plot was suggested to Mr. Rostand 
by Goethe’s novel on the old French story, “Roman de 
Renard.” He at once studied the possibilities of creating 
a new play out of it, and is now more in love with his 
creation than he has ever been with any of his other plays. 
The principal réle in Chanteclair will be played by M, 
Coquelin at the Gaité Theatre, where it is expected to 
create the biggest sensation of the winter. The title of 
the play has long been decided, but Mr. Rostand is still 
hesitating whether or not he will use the old orthography 
and call it ‘‘ Chanteclerc.” 


A cry of warning comes from the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Its two million volumes, if set on shelves, would stretch 
{rom Notre Dame to Fontainebleau, and still they come. 
It has been calculated that, in twenty years or so, it will 
be impossible to find room for more, and it is equally im- 
possible to enlarge the building. The Library, therefore, 
will have to be removed elsewhere, and it is suggested that 
the site of the Tuileries shall be used, and an architect 
commissioned to design an edifice consisting of an immense 
dome, sheltering a hall, with places for two thousand 
readers. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
the project from the fact that, in the British Musenm 
Reading Room, counting the central tables between the 
desks that radiate from the centre of the room, there are 
less than five hundred seats. 


The Danish version of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man will be produced at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, 
shortly after the New Year. The translation is by Dr. 
Karl Mantzius, a well-known Danish actor and the author 
of the history of the stage of which an English translation 
is being published by Messrs. Duckworth, who will issue 
the volume on Moliére this autumn. Dr. Mantzius will 
himself appear in the chief part. The title has been 
changed to Helte (‘‘ Heroes ’’). 


The seventh season of the German Theatre in London 
will be opened at the Great Queen-street Theatre on 
Saturday, October 28, with Familientag, by Kaldelburg, 
who is expected to be present on the opening night. 
Instead of closing at Christmas as last year, Mr. Hans 
Andresen will cater for the children by putting on the 
pantomime Cindrella in German. It will be mounted and 


cast just as in Germany. The company includes Mr. and | 





Mrs. Andresen (Elsa Gademann), Mr. Waldeck, Mr. Klein, 
Miss Margaretha Russ, and Miss Dalberg. 





The Londun Shakespeare League has arranged to have 
a public discussion on the best method of presenting 
Shakespeare’s plays. The discussion will be opened at 
three o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, October 24, in 
the Guildhall School of Music, and the chair will be taken 
by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. In the evening the discussion 
will be resumed in the same place, when Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones will take the chair. Among the speakers will be 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. William Poel, Mr. William 
Archer, Dr, F. J. Furnivall, and Mr. Sidney Lee. 


Among recent French books are: Samuel Rocheblave, 
“George Sand et sa Fille d’aprés leur correspondance 
inédite” (fr. 3.50, Lévy); Leon Tolstoi, ‘Le Grand 
Crime” (fr. 3.50); Edouard Rod, ‘‘ L’Indocile”’ (fr. 3.50) ; 
Georges Lecomte, ‘‘ Les Hannetons de Paris” (fr. 3.50); 
André Beaunier, ‘‘Le Roi Tobol”’ (fr. 3.50. Fasquelle) ; 
Paul and Victor Margueritte, ‘‘Quelques Idées”’ (fr. 3.50, 
Plon) ; Anatoly, ‘“‘ L’Empire du Travail: La Vie aux Etats- 
unis” (fr. 3.50, Plon); Pierre Champion, ‘‘ Guillaume de 
Flavy, Capitaine de Compiégne,” Contribution a |’His- 
toire de Jeanne d’Arc et a l'étude de la vie militaire 
et privée au XV° siécle, avec 3 planches hors texte 
(fr. 10, Champion); ‘L’Espagne Chrétienne,” par Dom 
H. Leclercq, Bénédictin de Farnborough (ir. 3.50, 
Lecoffre): René Millet, “Notre Politique extérieure de 
1898 a 1905—preface de M. G. Hanotaux”’ (5 fr. Juven) ; 
Henri Avenel, ‘“‘ Le President Emile Loubet et ses prédé- 
cesseurs (35 ans de republique) ” avec 200 gravures (ir. 15, 
Juven) ; Leon Séché, ‘* Lamartirie—De 1816 a 1830. Elvire 
and les Meditations’? (Documents inédits) avec le Portrait 
d’Elvire (fr. 7.50, Mercure de France); Emile Picard, 
“La Science moderne and son état actuel’’ (fr. 3.50, 
Flammarion. Bibliotheque de Philosophie scientifique) ; 
Prof. A. Matagrin, ‘‘ Hist. de la Tolerance Religieuse : Evo- 
lution d’un Principe Social’”’ (fr. 7.50, Fischbacher) ; Emile 
Horn, “ Francois hakéczi II., Prince de Transylvania, r676- 
1735” (fr. 5, Perrin); Lucien Perey, “Une Reine de 
Douze Ans: Marie Louise Gabrielle de Savoie, Reine 
d’Espagne” (fr. 7.50, Lévy). M. Anatole France has 
written a study on French Poetry to preface the new 
edition of the ‘“ Anthologie des Poétes frangais depuis les 
origines jusqu’d la fin du XVIII‘ siécle,” published by 
Lemerre. The second volume will comprise the nineteenth 
century, and will be published in November. 


Acollection of the letters of the late Lafcadio Hearn has 
been undertaken by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. It 
will be edited, with a biographical outline, by Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet of the Atlantic Monthly, with the collaboration of 
Mrs. Hearn and of Basil Hall Chamberlain, the literary 
executor. Persons having letters written by Hearn are 
requested to communicate with the ed:tor at 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. George Allen, the publisher, writes to inform us that 
the material for the official and authorised “ Life of Lord 
Leighton” is now being prepared for publication by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. Inaddition to the Diaries and Letters 
supplied by Lord Leighton’s sister, Mrs. Matthews (his heir 
and sole executor), the use of any material likely to help 
the biographer is greatly desired; and Mr. Allen would 
appeal to all possessing letters and documents of public 
interest which elucidate the character and life of Lord 
Leighton—especially those which have reference to his 
artistic career—to be so good as to lend them for this 
purpose. Letters and documents should be forwarded to 
Mr. Allen at Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
Every possible care will be taken of them, and they will be 
promptly returned to the owners. 
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LITERATURE 


THE POETRY OF PROSE 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


By Epmunp Gosse, 
Letters series. 


(Macmillan, 2s, net.) 


Sir THoMAS Browne was born on October 19, 1605, so that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is apt in the date of publication of 
the Life which has just been added to the new series 
of English Men of Letters. The book, quite apart from 
any incidental interest of this kind, is of great importance 
on its own account. Mr. Gosse has made a careful study 
of the materials at his disposal, and in a comparatively 
short space embodies all that is known of the famous writer 
and physician. The faults of the book lie on the surface 
and may be briefly dismissed. In his analysis of the 
“‘ Religio Medici” Mr. Gosse is, in a sense, much too 
serious : that is to say, a great many pages are devoted to 
the discussion of this work as a~ philosophical pamphlet, 
whereas its vital interest to the present generation is, as a 
matter of fact, exactly the same as that which attaches to 
poetry. If we take a passage like the following, we are 
dealing, not with a proposition laid down according to the 
rules of logic or mathematics, but with the bold specula- 
tion of an imaginative mind: 


English Men of 


“I believe that our estranged and divided ashes shall unite again ; 
that our separated dust, after so many pilgrimages and transformations 
into the parts of minerals, plants, animals, elements, shall at the Voice 
of God return into their primitive shapes, and join again to make up 
their primary and predestinate forms. As at the Creation there was a 
separation of that confused mass into its species, so at the destruction 
thereof there shall be a separation into its distinct individuals.” 


We have but to place it beside a well-known passage in 
Shakespeare to see that the one piece in prose and the 
other piece in poetry belong absolutely to the same kind 
of composition, except in so far as the prose-writer has to 
attend to certain rules of composition and the other 
metricist to certain other rules: 


** And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud. capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep."’ 


It is, therefore, as a master of style that Sir Thomas 
Browne is most interesting. But before going on to 
consider that point in detail we have another crow to pick 
with Mr. Gosse, and that is his omission to deal with Sir 
Thomas as a naturalist. It is strange that thisside should 
not have appealed to Mr. Gosse, who is himself the son of 
a distinguished naturalist. It is true that incidental 
mention is made of the fact that Browne had keen interests 
in this direction. We are told of his love of botany, of his 
discovery of adipocere, of his dissection of a whale, but as 
the first author of a county bird-book Sir Thomas Browne 
is altogether neglected. After all, Browne’s impottance 
to-day depends mostly upon his place in English literature, 
and that is the point in the book which really deserves 
attention. It certainly is in some measure elucidated by 
a brief study of his early life and training. 

Browne was a Londoner, born in the parish of “St. 
Michaels Cheap’’—+.e., St. Michael-le-Quern, Cheapside, 
and was the son of a mercer. His education was that of 
the typical English gentleman of his day. He attended 
Winchester School, and in 1623 was entered as a gentle- 
may commoner of Broadgate Hall, the present Pembroke 
College, Oxiord, taking his Master of Arts in 1629 At 
the death of his father he inherited what was for the 
time a considerable fortune—the importance of which 
to us is that it enabled him to make a tour on the 
continent. The effect of this is very well described by 
Mr. Gosse : 





“It was therefore of unsurpassed advantage to him that he had, 
his riper years ary confirmed judgment, seen, as he says, and examin 
all that the fermenting scientific world of France and Italy an 
Flanders had to offer of what was curious and new. He was able, 
without painful effort, to throw off, or to keep from acquiring, the 
mental prejudices which were typical of the strenuous, straitened 
English tradition of the early seventeenth century. As a youth, at 
Montpellier, he had been confronted by those symbols of the Catholic 
religion which it was so difficult for English Puritans of his class to 
put up with, But Browne soon learned to take his hat off whenever a 
cross or crucifix was carried past him in the street. He could not 
bring himself to laugh at, but was rather constrained to pity, the 
fruitless journeys of pilgrims,’ while ‘the miserable condition of 
friars’ appealed to his sympathy and not of his scorn. Looking back 
upon his years in France and Italy, Protestant and Englishman as he 
was, he has to confess : ‘I could never hear the Ave-Mary bell without 
an elevation.’ ” 


Sir Thomas Browne’s preparation for the work that lay 
before him was, therefore, complete in every respect. He 
was a man of unbounded curiosity in regard to things both 
physical and immaterial; and he had leisure and oppor- 
tunity to gratify this love of information which had been 
purged by study and travel of most of its crudities. He 
must also have been of a singularly reflective turn of 
mind, and so we get from him that rich, deep English 
which has become part and parcel of our literature. 
Against the model he set there have at times been great 
rebellions. The best writers of the eighteenth century, in 
their eagerness to avoid his faults, nearly fell into the 
opposite extreme. Fielding, Addison, Steele, and Swift 
had in common this one trait, that they tried to go direct 
to their subject and say what they had to say about 
it in the most simple and lucid manner. In other 
words, they sought their models in France rather 
than in their own country. cingregy 4 was to produce 
a class of prose-writer more akin to Browne than were 
the masters of style in any other literature. So true 
is this that dreaminess and obscurity are as characteristic 
of the German writers as lucidity is of the French. 
Perhaps the only one who ever combined these qualities 
was Heinrich Heine, who in his uncompleted prose novel 
gives very curious proof of his double nationality. He was 
as clear as Voltaire or Lafontaine; but he also had that 
rich, dreamy nature which goes to the making of such 
prose as that of Sir Thomas Browne. The ideal style 
would be the combination. But the most distinct 
followers of Sir Thomas somewhat accentuated his 
mannerisms. If we take the most illustrious of them, Dr. 
Johnson, we shall find that although a very close study of 
Browne and others had given him a style suitable to his 
somewhat heavy personality, yet that style is two- 
mannered. It is obvious that Dr. Johnson, when he 
began writing, must have gone by certain rules as to the 
fail of his prose rhythms and the nature of the beginning 
and the ending of his sentences. This is what gives to his 
writing that air of formality which Addison so felici- 
tously avoided. In Macaulay we have these manner- 
isms emphasised to the point of burlesque, and even 
a writer who thought himself so triumphant over 
convention as John Ruskin nevertheless inherited the 
Browne tradition, and was never able to escape from the air 
of studied form. Carlyle—though his mannerisms were 
more pronounced—really made himself more independent 
of tradition and formality than did Ruskin. Until recently 
it was the faint echo of this style coming down the ages that 
gave itsstyle to the leading article in the daily paper; and, 
indeed, it would take much time and many pages to follow 
the influence exercised by Browne over literature in a fair 
proportion of its ramifications. Like many another thing 
that has been imitated, it has never been so good a tool in 
the hands of others as it was in those of its inventor. 
The very stateliness of Browne’s periods has frequently 
been imitated to cloak ignorance and futility, and empty 
writers catch something of the trick and the fall of his 
accents. Therefore, it cannot yet be said—we do not think 
it will ever be said blindly as long as the English language 
endures—that over him, the iniquity of oblivion ‘‘ scattereth 
her poppy.” Qut of the Authorised Version there is no 
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finer use of our tongue extant than he made of it in 
the well-known passage : 


“* When the funeral pyre was out, and the last 
took a lasting adieu by their interred friends, little expecting the 
curiosity of future ages should comment upon their ashes ; and, havin 

no old experience of the duration of their relics, held no opinion o 
such after-considerations. But who knows the fate of his bones, or 
how often he is to be buried? Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or 
whither they are to be scattered ?”’ 


ediction over, men 


It is a style not to be imitated or even to be taken as a 
model, because it so thoroughly expressed the individuality 
of a man who would have been remarkable had he lived in 
any age or in any climate. But only the true lover of our 
noble English tongue knows how good it is to read, how 
good to think over. 


LORD DUDLEY’S LETTERS 


Letters to “Ivy” from the first Earl of Dudley. By S, H. 
Romitty. (Lengmans, 16s.) 


Tue first Earl of Dudley has been remembered chiefly as an 
eccentric person, whose eccentricity culminated in madness, 
Many anecdotes—some of them true—have been told con- 
cerning his habit of thinking aloud. He invited the most ill- 
assorted people to dinner,says rumour, and dined from home 
himself. But above all he showed the aberration of his mind 
by making up his ancient quarrels. He was reconciled to 
Lady Holland, for instance, whom he had never liked, and 
to whom he had not spoken for sixteen years. According 
to Greville, Sydney Smith told her that she was bound in 
honour “to set the quarrel up again when he came to his 
senses, or to put things into the status quo ante pacem.” 
However, Lord Dudley’s eccentricity is the lightest of his 
claims toour memory. Long before the signs of madness 
were visible, he had given proof of his wit and accomplish- 
ment. He was a finished man of the world, and he had 
lived for many years in the best society that London could 
afford. He affected the company of men of letters, as well 
as the company of politicians, and, though his antipathies 
were as strong as his friendships, he contrived to know all 
those of his contemporaries who were worth knowing. He 
is said to have kept a diary for many years, which was out- 
spoken and scandalous, and which is doubtless destroyed. 
But, if his diary is destroyed, we have, in the letters 
addressed to Mrs. Dugald Stewart, an admirable record of 
his career, and now for the first time we may understand 
the extraordinary attraction which he had for his friends. 
Not only did he appreciate the art of life, but he had a 
conspicuous talent for gossip, and his letters, edited and 
annotated by Mr. S. H. Romilly, give us a clear picture 
both of the man and of his time. 

And first a word about his correspondent. “Ivy,” as he 
called her, was the wife of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
whose lectures were at one time thought necessary to the 
education of the perfect statesman. Horner and Sydney 
Smith, Lord Ashburton and Lord John Russell sat patiently 
at his feet, and of all his pupils none was more devoted than 
John William Ward, the first Earl of Dudley. Nor did 
Lord Dudley’s devotion cease with his departure from Edin- 
burgh. Wherever he happened to be—in Oxford, abroad, 
or in London—he wrote to Mrs. Stewart with a frankness 
and candour which are the best proofs of a trusting 
friendship. His letters to Copleston are stilted and insin- 
cere. To Mrs, Stewart he opens his heart, and freely tells 
her whatever he does or thinks. He is particularly enter- 
taining when he expresses his opinion of the men and 
women whom he meets in London; like all good gossips, 
he is not without a spice of malice ; and it is greatly to his 
credit that, though he was apt to form quick and violent 
prejudices, he never hesitated to revise a hastily formed 
and erroneous opinion. For igstance, his first opinion of 
Lord Byron was bitterly unfayourable. On April 5, 510, 
he tells Mrs. Stewart that a lady, who is obviously Lady 
Caroline Lamb, had taken him into her confidence, and 
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that, when she informed him who her lover was, his sur- 
prise was unbounded : 


‘* She pronounced the name of one of the greatest blackguards in 
London," writes he. “He is young indeed? well-born, and well- 
looking, but in every other respect a more complete contrast to her 
husband cannot be imagined. | never remember to have heard of 
anybody sear ye wnt disliked, or more completely excluded from 
the pale of g company. He is quite confiscated to habits of low 
profligacy, and not deemed a sufficiently respectable associate even by 
members of the Whip Club.” 


But Dudley soon got to know Byron better, and it is not 
surprising that he fell under the wand of the magician. 
He had an enthusiastic, if discriminating, admiration for 
his poems, and with a discernment rare in that day, he put 
him above them all, even above Sir Walter himself. At 
one time he contemplated a journey to Holland with the 
poet for a companion. 


‘“‘I rather think the Giaour and I are going to make a trip 
to Holland together,” he wrote. “It must be a very interesting 
country at this moment, but I don’t suppose he will find any materials 
for poetry in it. An East Friesland heroine would never do—her 
tresses would grow all the wrong way. Like his friend, Lord Holland, 
he means to take a physician with hjm—I hope an atheist, or the pro- 
ceeding won't be sequen’ 


But the journey did not take place, and we cannot but 
regret it, for Ward no doubt would have given us an 
admirable sketch of the Giaour. 

When Moore’s “ Life of Lord Byron” was published, 
Dudley was genuinely delighted at Byron’s favourable 
mention ; and well he might be, for the passage is character- 
istic of the author and it does credit to them both: 


ike Ward,” wrote Byron in 1813. ‘By Mahomet! I 
begin to think I like Ny? ea disposition not to be encouraged ; 
a sort of social gluttony that swallows everything set before it. But I 
like Ward. He is piquant, and in my opinion he will stand very high 
in the House, and everywhere else if he applies regularly. By the bye, 
I dine with him to-morrow, which may have some influence on my 
opinion. It is as well to husband gratitude after dinner. I have 
heard many a host libelled by his guests with his burgundy yet reeking 
on their rascally lips.” 


“ Ward—I 


Another friend of Dudley was Sydney Smith, whom he 
had known ever since the old days in Edinburgh, and 
whose humour never palled upon him. And Dudley’s good 
fortune it was to excite the mirth and hilarity of the 
wit, who found him an excellent foil, and who delighted 
to make jokes at his expense. Dudley describes an 
evening, in which Sydney was in “ prodigious glory”; he 
attacked Dudley with so much drollery, that it was 
“impossible for his victim not to laugh and be pleased.” 
The victim, indeed, was overjoyed at the encounter, but 
Sydney Smith rose the next morning in penitence: 


“You may imagine,” wrote Dudley, ‘ that all this by no means 
prepared me for a grave epistle which I received from him next day, 
in which he complained formally ‘that we had got into a habit of 
rowing each other,’ candidly owned that he was as much to blame as I, 
but that the whole thing was wrong, and might lead to an interruption 
of the good humour, with which he always hoped to meet me. Then 
came something about his clerical character, prudence, gravity, discre- 
tion, and the Lord knows what besides—and all this not ironical, but 


in sober good earnest.’’ 


This episode is entirely characteristic of Sydney Smith, 
whose spirits ebbed as well as flowed, and who, like many 
another volatile talker, was forced by a physical reaction 
to take a gloomy view of his own prowess. 

But Dudley’s letters are not merely concerned with 
society. He has much to say of politics, and though at the 
outset he had not a profound sympathy for Pitt, he 
avowed himself a devoted follower of Canning, in whose 
government he held the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. When Canning died, he wrote, in a letter to Mrs. 
Stewart, an eloquent tribute to his chief which is perhaps 
the best passage in a good book. It remains to add that 
the book is efficiently edited and that the one objection 
that we have to make against it is its title. Itis true that 
Dudley called Mrs. Stewart “Ivy,” but to emphasise this 
fact is to give a wrong impression, and to suggest an air of 
gallantry, which in no respect belongs to the letters. 
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A SCHOLAR’S PLAYS 


Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, Vol. vi. 
6s.) 


Tue sixth volume of Mr. Bridges’ poetry contains The 
Feast of Bacchus and Nero, Part 2. Like most of his 
other work, these plays persistently divide the atten- 
tion. Thus, we are prepared at once to read a play in 
verse. The metre reminds us that Mr. Bridges never does 
anything good or bad by accident. The accents, which 
are printed here and there, continually award the poet’s 
* praise or censure for our manner of reading his verse. The 
decorations at the beginnings and ends of acts recall the 
year 1705. The bad printing is something remarkable. 
One of the notes, again, informs us agreeably that he reads 
Montaigne. And for our own part, we one to having 
found that our attention is not like love, “‘ which to divide 
is not to take away.” Nevertheless, the book is full of 
pleasures for the man of ease; the more learned, the more 
curious and patient the reader’s mind, the greater will be 
his pleasures: and that is saying much. 
he Feast of Bacchus is a ‘“‘comedy in the Latin 
manner, and partly translated from Terence.’’ Mr. Bridges 
calls it “‘an attempt to give Menander to the English 
stage’; it is ‘‘ based upon his ‘ Heautontimorumenos,’ as 
we know it through Terence”; and he hopes to have 
reserved all the best of Menander that survived in 
erence, as well as a fragment or two. Every one will 
recognise, for example, the quiet first interview of Chremes 
and Menedemus, in the garden, which includes the famous : 
“fam aman. Nought which concerns mankind concerns not 
me.” (In reading this version of the words of Terence, we 
could not help thinking how differently an English poet 
would have expressed the sentiment.) As a play, it is 
delightful—with the old Menedemus punishing himself 
daily for having sent his son into exile; the disguises and 
discoveries; the domesticities; the preparation for the 
feast; the reconciliation; the happy ending with ‘‘ Come 
in, Sir, with the rest, and help to make us merry. This is 
the Feast of Bacchus.” It is full of wisdom, truth and 
pure, clear English ; the modernisms, the slang of the young 
men, Clinia and Pamphilus, are happily used: yet its 
ancient form, its names and manners enable us to enjoy it 
with perfect detachment and lightness of heart—as men 
look trom club windows in Piccadilly at the home life of 
Punch and Judy. 

Mr. Bridges expects much opposition to his extra- 
ordinary metre; or he did, ten years ago. He has been 
told that the critics will call it prose; but that if he called 
it prose, they would have it to be verse. It is a line of six 
stresses, and of course lacking in ‘conventional or merely 
metrical ’’ stresses. We have found it not unpleasant, 
easy to follow and well suited to the matter in hand: yet 
it hardly justifies itself, since its effect is always vague and 
at the same time surprising in its lack of euphonious 
cadences ; and it also seems to us to be open to the most 
serious charge of all—that it does not admit of the com- 
pact, allusive, elliptical and novel quality of style in which 
poetry differs from prose; at least, there is hardly a line 
in the whole, with a value or charm which could not easily 
be attained by an equal length of prose. The metre 
creates no illusion at all, as even poor blank verse—a 
native and known medium—can do. The highest praise 
we can give it is that it never offends the idiomatic pro- 
nunciation, and that when read aloud by a good man, lines 
like these : 


(Smith, Elder, 


** Now save me from my friends! Indeed this Pamphilus 
Will be my ruin—I wish to heaven I had never met him, 
He'll tell his father next, this old Ionian huckster, 
Sponge-mongering Chremes; the gods defend me from him 
And his family feast, and his prosy wisdom! I thought to spend 
The day of my return with sweet Antiphila . . .” 


a hundred lines of it—not more—produce a new and 
agreeable impression. 





In Nero Mr. Bridges uses blank verse, and it is so con- 
sistently careful and founded upon wide and acute scholar- 
ship that the play would be an excellent school to writers 
of verse. Of course, the verse is not infinitely varied like 
that of Hamlet nor wanton and beautiful like that of 
The King’s Threshold: but Nero has this advantage, 
that neither the diction nor (except once or twice) the 
sentiment takes the breath away, and the student is 
thus more continually aware of the merit of the verse. 
We would give these lines as an example: 

‘* Of late I have passed my life half in a dungeon, 
Half in the garden, where thou bidst me forth 
To bask in my love's joy : which in my duty 
I had spoken of to thee openly, but all 
Hath come so quickly: now, a happier way, 

I meet thy favour unsolicited.” 


Add also these single lines : 
‘* That is Rome: the seven hills is Rome.” 
‘* Whose army is a creature of discipline.” 
“ That ye shall not forget it in after days.” 


“Ah, pretty sweet, thou knowst] 
My secretest heart. Come, I will write a letter.” 


In this metre Mr. Bridges is at liberty to use the diction 
ofa poet, though we cannot but think that he has sacrificed 
some of his liberty in order to display his observation and 
so to puzzle the conservative. 

In matter, Nero is beneath The Feast of Bacchus. The 
conspiracy of Calpurnius Piso and the approaches to it, 
fill the play. This makes an enjoyable a rich in the 
character of an age; but a poor play, poor in the characters 
of men. Differences in the paltriness of the many paltry 
conspirators are intended rather than expressed. Lucan 
is another name for Scevinus; Rufus and Piso differ only 
in the-length of their speeches and the circumstances of 
their end. Nero himself reminds us too often of the his- 
torians : we might think that Nero had his historians by 
heart. Yet we like his criticism of Seneca: 


“I know the man: his mind is here at ease. 
His style is pithy and careless. When he has aught 
To excuse, his style is wordy.” 


Even Epicharis, the tavern-keeper’s daughter of Naples, 
who is in the conspiracy, is hardly a character, in spite of 
the dignity and simplicity of her speeches; but, though 
her importance in the play is almost melodramatic, she 
is, as a type, as admirable and distinct as Polyxena. Seneca, 
here, is—Seneca,” complete and yet dead. Of memorable 
details in the play there are many; for example, the 
speech of Petronius in praise of night who “ brings again 
the lost Hellenic Muse”; the interview of Lucan and 
Epicharis: the speech of Nero on discovering the plot; 
Lucan’s defence that he was “ betrayed by antiquarian 
taste ;”’ the philosophic farewell of Seneca, which ends the 

lay. As a whole, it should rank, with Arnold’s and De 

abley’s, as one of the best plays that have been con- 
structed by dispassionate poets. 


TERMAGANT AND GENIUS 


The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited from the original texts 
by Ronatp B. McKerrow, Text, Vol, iii. (A. H. 
Bullen, four vols., 42s. net.) 


WE welcome Mr. Bullen’s new edition of Thomas Nashe, 
the third volume of which lies before us, and at the same 
time we picture to ourselves the inordinate pride of 
Nashe on seeing his works reprinted in four large volumes, 
staid and green, carefully collated and annotated and 
treated as some English Lipsius. Wecan see him running 
his finger over the backs of them, building them up in 
front of him, turning over the pages line-numbered ; and 
we know that at last his pride would infallibly give way to 
a high-flung caper of delight, and that he would rush off to 
his friends at the tavern to toss off bumper on bumper to 
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the health of Thos. Nashe, classic. ‘‘O Green, my own Bob 
Green, did I write light o love with two hyphens or none ? 
’tis the real query’’; and there we will leave him pledg- 
ing with contented smack the Mermaid in the Zodiac. 
ashe was one of thestrongest personalities among those 
great Elizabethans, and his work, though not widely known, 
has had an immense influence upon literature. He was 
one of the few writers who were able to withstand the 
fascination of Lilly’s euphuisms, and develop upon his 
own lines. Rabelais was his master ; and Aretino, “‘ one of 
the wittiest knaves God ever made” as he describes him: 
their exuberance and wit appealed to him irresistibly, and 
a certain love of truth which he found in them cured him 
for ever of the prevalent bombast and pastoralism of the 
rose writers. His “ Jack Wilton ’”’ was a new thing—the 
first picaresque novel in England—so called from the 
Spanish word picaro; Lazarillo de Tormes suggested the 
idea to Nashe, and the form was precisely the one that was 
most suited to his genius. The adventures of Jack Wilton, 
now beggar, now thief, now courtier, are delightful reading 
in themselves, apart from the interest which attaches to 
the book as the forerunner of the work of the master 
Defoe. It is not easy to forget the vivid picture of the 
tavern-keeper—a splendid piece of realism—who : 


“ at the name of dangers start up and bounst with his fist so hard on 
the board, that his tapster overhearing him cried anon, anon, sir, 
by and by and came and made a low leg and asked him what he 
lackt"’ ; 


or the description of Vanderhulke : 


‘*a bursten belly inkhorne orator. . . one that had a sulphurous big 
swoln large face, like a Saracen, eies like two kentish oysters, a mouth 
that opened as wide every time he spake as one of those old knit trap 
doors, a beard as tho’ it had been made of a bird’s nest pluckt in 
pieces ... Hee was apparelled in a black leather new licoured and 
a short gown without any gathering in the back, faced before and 
behind with a boisterous bearskin and a red nightcap on his head.”’ 


The whole of “ Jack Wilton” is full of touches, showing 
the keen and exact power of his observation: and they 
prove his wish to give some idea of actual life, though the 
subject precludes any but a superficial idea. As Jusse- 
rand remarks, no one more keenly loved the truth than 
Nashe and Ben Jonson. 

*‘Have with you to Saffron Walden” and ‘“‘ Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament” are the most important of the 
works contained in the present volume. Both illustrate 
as admirably the character of Nashe, as does Nashe the 
character of that period. Gabriel Harvey lived at Saffron 
Walden, and Gabriel Harvey had offended Nashe in a 
pamphlet. ‘Have with you to Saffron Walden” was his 
reply. Reply is a weak word for it. Nashe sets out “ to 
pour hot boiling ink on this contemptible Heggledepeg’s 
barrain scalp”’; that is a capital description of his method, 
and it is his own. We laugh so much over his tales of 
Harvey and his brothers, how “he ruffled it out huffty 
tuffty in his suit of velvet to doo his country more worship 
and honour,” when the Queen was at Audley Court ; how 
he lost his benefice ; how he was made to dance with such 
an ugly gentlewoman that his character was at once 
reformed, and countless others, that we forget to question 
the taste of such polemics. We do not raise the question 
of taste when one small boy violently punches the head of 
another small boy : we smile and see them soon inseparable 
friends without overwhelming surprise. And so with Nashe, 
that frolic Piers Pennilesse; his abuse seems all part of 
game ; and the game is a kind of Donnybrook Fair. The 
rule is: ‘‘No holds barred, fight fair, but don’t forget 
the other la-ad may not know where the belt line is.” 
Nashe trounces his man with a thumping phrase, pointed by 
a Latin allusion, and Martin Dooley chose a lead pipe or a 
persuasive coupling-pin: but the spirit is the same and 
weight tells in the onslaught of both. — 

“Summer’s Last Will and Testament” is a crude 
example—as good as any we know because of this very 
crudeness—of the taste of the Elizabethan public. “A 
pleasant comedy” Nashe calls it: but a comedy it is in no 
sense of the word. Rather is it a pageant of poetry and 





broad farce: a combination which appealed to every one: 
for the groundlings liked the poetry, and the broadness of 
the farce shocked no one. The scheme is very simple, and 
the idea attractively fanciful. Summer enters leaning on 
the shoulders of Autumn and Winter, and after a short 
dialogue calls in Ver and Solstitium and Harvest and 
others, one by one: they enter with attendants and dancers, 
make each a long a and go out. And after each exit, 
Will Summer, the clown who has spoken the prologue, pours 
contempt on what they have said, and usually cries aloud 
fora drink. It is quite beside the mark to suppose that 
Nashe introduced these passages against his will in order 
to obtain a hearing for his poetry and thought. He 
enjoyed the buffoonery as much as any one present, and 
saw nothing deplorable in the medley, which strikes a 
modern mind as strange. That attitude towards poetry 
is absolutely typical of the Elizabethans ; for poetry was as 
natural to them as the farce which some think improper, 
or as music is to an Italian. 

In this play comes that wonderful song—Shakespearean 
in its beauty—‘“‘ Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss,” two stanzas 
of which we cannot refrain from quoting: 


** Adieu, farewell earths blisse, 
This world vncertaine is, 
Fond are lifes lustfull ioyes, 
Death proues them all but toyes, 
None from his darts can flye ; 
I am sick, I must dye: 
Lord, haue mercy on ys, .. . 


‘* Beauty is but a flowre, 
Which wrinckles will deuoure, 
Brightnesse falls from the ayre, 
Queenes haue died yong and faire, 
Dust hath closde Helens eye. 
I am sick, I must dye: 
Lord, haue mercy on vs,” 


In the next verse there isa point of great interest in the 
reading of one word, to which we would call attention. 
The lines run: 


‘* Swords may not fight with fate, 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come, come, the hells do crye.” 


The word in question is “‘hells:” some editions have 
‘“‘bells.”” There is no doubt in our mind which is the proper 
reading. ‘Hells’ creates incomparably the finer image, 
and develops the idea in the previous line: but Mr. 
McKerrow, the editor of this edition, has “ bells’’ in the 
text, and cites the reading “hells” in a note, with the 
authority of Hazlitt. The latter is also the reading given 
in “Songs from the Dramatists ”’ published in 1854. 


ROME IN SPRING 


The Spirit of Rome. Leaves from a Diary, By Vernon Les. 
(Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 


SELDOM does a book appear under so well fitting a title, 
for though this is not, strictly $vmny a book at all, but 
merely some disconnected, scattered leaves from an old 
diary, it breathes the very essence and spirit of Rome, and 
the author has done wisely to give these impressions in 
their unpolished freshness—unset jewels, but masterpieces 
in little, pictures which for beauty and magic may be 
likened to Rembrandt etchings. A few words, a few 
lines, but each word exactly the right and the vivid one: 
little is said, but enough to flash the vision before our eyes, 
and to light up dim memories of half-forgotten things, as 
when light is flashed into a twilight room—enough, one 
would suppose, to enable those who have never known 
Rome to image it. Vernon Lee is a master of descriptive 
writing, but we know no work of hers (nor, for that 
matter, of any one’s), to compare for beauty with many of 
the exquisite pages among these notes : 

‘Impressions? Scarcely. My mind seems like an old blotting-book, 


full of fragments of sentences, of words suggesting something, which 
refuses to absorb any more ink. How I had forgotten them, and how 
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well I know them, these little details out of the past! . . . a hundred 
details. I seem to have been looking at nothing else these fifteen years, 
during which they have all been absolutely forgotten.” 


So felt the author on first returning; a woman, to the home 
of her adolescence; so feels the reader who has known 
and forgotten Rome, as with her he revisits scenes once 
familiar : 


“The back of the Pantheon, and its side, as seen from the steps of 
the Minerva, the splendid circle of masonry and arched courses of rose- 
coloured brickwork, lichened and silvered over, broken off, turned into 
something almost like a natural cliff of rosy limestone; and at its foot 
the capitals of magnificent columns, and fragments of delicate dolphined 
frieze.” 


Or the Pineta Torlonia: 


‘* Asphodels on the banks, As we come up, the peasants drive into 
* the stable, one by one, a lot of mares with their foals. Along the road 
a drove of great long-horned grey oxen ; a bull calf canters among them. 
Between us and S. Peter's is a dell full of scrub ilex ; walls also, full of 
valerian and that grey myrrh-like weed. From that little height we 
face a tremendous black storm, against which all the Sabine and Alban 
hills flash in the low sunlight, above the green Campagna, pale like a 
strip of sea." 


And who that revisits the Alban Hills in these pages, will 
not see, as with their bodily eyes : 


* The big olives, pruned square, but full of dense foliage, not smoke- 
like, but the colour of old dark silver ; the vineyards of pale criss-cross 
blond canes on violet ground . . . a fringe of budding little trees and of 
great pale asphodels; the smell of them and of freshness . . . Bicycling 
to Marino, Lake Albano seen from above, waters reflecting black storm, 
sere oak woods of Rocca di Papa stormy purple too, and round the highest 
Latin peak, which looks like an altar slab, a great inky storm ; water, 
hills, sky, all threatening inky green and violet, and against them, on 
the hill ridge of stones, the delicate pale pink chandeliers of the 
asphodels.”’ 


Vernon Lee sees Rome’s sores as vividly as its beauties : 
the Arch of Drusus surrounded by 4 band of Cook’s 
tourists, the whole Via Appia alive with cabs and 
landaus : 

‘* Driving at midnight from the station my eye and mind were caught 
not merely by Castor and Pollux under the electric light, but also by a 
colossal advertisement of Anzio, in English, setting forth to the traveller 
its merits connected with Nero, and I think Coriolanus—Nero and 
Coriolanus as elements of réclame;”— 


and the crypts of the Vatican lighted by electricity “ like 


the cellars of a vast hotel.” 
Still, she writes : 


“I feel very much the grandeur of Rome; not in the sense of the 
heroic or the tragic; but grandeur in the sense of splendid rhetoric. 
The great size of most things, the huge pilasters and columns of 
churches, the huge stretches of palace, the profusion of water, the 
stature of the people, their great beards and heads of hair, their lazy 
drawl—all this tends to the grand, the emphatic. It is not a grandeur 
of effort and far-fetchedness, like that of —_ Spain, still less of 
achievement and restrained force like that of Tuscany. It is a splendid 
wide-mouthed rhetoric ; with a méaning certainly, but with no restriction 
of things to mere meaning.” 


Thus Rome of to-day. For ancient Rome: 


‘*we must imagine classic antiquity full of this wonderful blond colour 
of marbles; arrangements of palest lilac, green, rosy yellow, and a 
white shimmer, Colours such as we see on water at sunset, ineffable." 


We should like to quote the description of the low quar- 
ters of the old Ghetto, of Ara Ceeli, of Santi Quattro 
Coronati, and many another church beside—and yet, as 
we read this most charming book, as we return year after 
year to Rome, we become painfully aware that though it 
is not always May, by any means, in Rome, it is too often 
March; too often is Rome revisited in biting, sunny, 
gusty, dusty, stormy Easter weather: in Tramontane 
wind, violent and dry, veiling all things in dust; in sudden 
passionate storm and bright interval; and just because 
Vernon Lee depicts Rome in this Easter mood, as no one 
else has ever conjured its vision, we regret that late 
February and early May are the extreme limits of her 
gamut—limits but rarely touched, her twelve visits being 
mostly confined to March and April. Let her go back at 
once and give us her vision of Rome in the serene mellow 
glow of turquoise skies and sunshine as thick as paint: a 





Rome of orange-trees stiff and dark as trees of btonze, 
heavy with golden fruit : a Rome with » fresh from 
autumn rains, their lawns lilac with colchicum under 
lack ilex treés. Let her reniain through the New Year and 
—— the frosty mornings rimy and hoary, with pointed 
cicles turning the statues of the foantains into glittering 
$talactites. And she should go again in May and remain 
through the pleasant heat of spring and the torrid, 
deserted, baking glare of the dog-days: so could she 
complete the little masterpiece which she has given, an 
exquisite but imperfect fragment—the vision of Rome in 
$pring, and its Spirit at all times and seasons. 


UN PROFANE PIEUX 


Catholicisme et Critique. Réflexions d’un Profane sur I’ Affaire 
Loisy. Par Pavt Dessarpins, (Paris: aux Bureaux des 
Libres Entretiens, 2 fr, net.) 


** ALmost thou persuadest me to be a Catholic:”’ thus one 
may sum up in a sentence M. Desjardins’ attitude towards 
the Abbé Loisy. The burden of this profoundly interesting 
little book—one more example of the French genius for 
making any subject clear and intelligible to the least in- 
structed—is that M. Loisy, repudiated though he is by his 
own Church, would be, if his = etic were tolerated, its 
most convincing defender. In M. a pay opinion, 
there is not one of the difficulties of belief that M. Loisy’s 
position does not make less difficult and more capable of 
solution. This opinion, pethaps, deserves the attention of 
those who have condemned M. Loisy; for M. Desjardins 
represents a body of Frenchmen considerable in quantity 
and still more so in quality—thosé who have ye 
themselves from the Church “ quietly and from intellectual 
incompatibility,” as he puts it; but who would prefer to 
conform if they cotild do so conscientiously. He believes 
that the future of religion in western Europe—at least in 
the Latin countries—is bound up with that of Catholic 
Christianity ; he is a:b pels deeply concerned that 
Catholic Christianity should not finally take a form that 
will make it impossible for intelligent men. 

‘That the right of Catholics to unfettered liberty of criticism should 
be vindicated, does not,” he says, ‘‘ concern Catholics alone, Important 
as the Loisy case is already, it will appear more important still at a 
distance of one or two centuries." 

Apart from the fact that the book will give those who 
have not yet grasped M. Loisy’s position a clearer concep- 
tion of it than they could obtain elsewhere in so small a 
compass (or indeed otherwise than by a long study of his 
works), it has a general interest. For the difficulties that 
have been raised by the results of biblical criticism affect 
all forms of orthodox Christianity alike, although at pre- 
sent the situation is less acute in the Protestant Churches, 
which have no powerful authority to force matters to a 
crisis. Nevertheless, even the columns of the daily Press 
bear witness to the fact that Protestants are as deeply 
stirred as Catholics by the undermining of traditional 
beliefs, many of which have hitherto been regarded as 
essential. And the estrangement, reluctant as it often is, of 
men from traditional and dogmatic Christianity is almost 
as widespread in England as in France, and is undoubtedly 
increasing. The question, therefore, whether the beliefs 
undermined are really essential is one of supreme import- 
ance. M. Desjardins holds that they are not; on the 
contrary, he declares that, if M. Loisy’s point of view be 
atented, Christianity will be strengthened and not weak- 
ened by the results of historical criticism. For faith will 
no longer be at the mercy of scientific or historical dis- 
covery if it be restored to its own sphere, above and beyond 
the region of phenomenal happenings. 

“Suppose,” says M. Desjatdins, ‘‘that in fact the thesis of literal 
truth, of exact historical accutacy, cannot honestly be maintained in 
regard either to the stories of the Creation and the Deluge and the 
history of the patriarchs, or to miracles in general, or to the actions of 
— recorded in the Fourth Gospel, must the Catholic Faith inevitably 


swept away at one blow? Will a belief less dependent on history, 
more intimately experimental, be less efficacious? .. . Finally, isthe 
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peraly, sypbolical point of view really non-Christian or even anti- 


These questions, M. Desjardins says, outsiders have no 
authority to answer; but he goes on to show that the 
history of Christianity points to the possibility of their 
being answered in the negative. 

Nevertheless M. Desjardins does not disguise the fact 
that the prospéct of an understanding between the tradi- 
tionalist theologian and the historical critic is far from 
hopeful. He sees that the difference between them is not 
one of opinion but of method and even of mentality. If 
they merely differed as to what facts had or had not been 
established, reconciliation would be easy. But the differ- 
ence lies far deeper. The theologian insists that certain 
alleged facts should be accepted on authority without 
regard to the evidence for or against them, or demands that 
ecclesiastical tradition should be considered as evidence. 
The historian can admit nothing as a fact that is not 
established by evidence, and cannot allow the validity of 
ecclesiastical tradition as evidence for phenomenal occur- 
rences ; if there be no evidence; he can only say that he 
does not know; in the latter circumstance the theologian, 
as M. Desjardins says, thinks himself free to “ believe 
everything.” On the other hand the theologian is apt to 
dismiss as mere opinions facts that are actually established 
by evidence, if they do not accord with his thesis. 

There iS only one way in which the conflict can be 
ended, namely, that of the “ division of labour’”’ which 
M. Desjardins proposes. In other words the theologian 
must leave the sphere of phenomena to the historian and 
the man of science, and devote himself to the spiritual 
sphere. But this means that he must revise his whole 
apologetic ; for, whether Roman Catholic, Anglican, or 
Evangelical Protestant, he has hitherto based his teaching, 
at least in part, on the historical accuracy of certain 
phenomenal occurrences, of which some have already been 
found on investigation to be unhistorical and others may be 
found so any day. Such a revision must be both difficult 
and dangerous, and M. Desjardins recognises that fact. But 
is it not more dangerous to build the edifice of religious faith 
on so shifting a foundation as a particular view of history ? 
M. Desjardins thinks that it-is; whether he be right or 
wrong, his book is of great value and importance, expres- 
sing as it does the view of one who, although he is outside 
the pale of orthodox and organised Christianity, desires, 
not the destruction but the preservation of the Christian 
religion. 


THE GOLDEN THRESHOLD 


The Golden Threshold, By Sarosnt Namwv. With an Intro- 
duction by Artuur Symons. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. ArTHUR Symons tells us in his introduction, that it 
was at his persuasion this little book of poems was 
published. No one who cares for English poetry will 
quarrel with his decision that the poems to be found here 
are so full of beauty that “‘ they ought to be published.” 
“*T am not a poet,” Sarojini Naidu writes in a letter, one 
of many, quoted in the introduction, ‘“‘I have the vision 
and the desire, but not the voice. If I could write just one 
poem full of beauty and the spirit of greatness I should 
be exultantly silent for ever; but I sing just as the birds 
do and my songs are as ephemeral.” It is in just that 
“ bird-like quality of song” that her work is valuable, 
sifce, after all, to sing is the chief business of a lyric poet. 

“Full of beauty,” we said of this little book, and must 
justify so large a statement at the outset by quoting here 
what is perhaps the best poem in the volume : 


‘*PALANQUIN BEARERS.” 


** Lightly, O lightly we bear her along, 
She sways like a flower in the wind of our song ; 
She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream, 
She floats like a laugh from the lips of a dream. 


Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 
We Bene c along like a pearl on a string. 





“ aehy. O softly we bear along, 
She hangs like a star in the dew of our song ; 
She springs like a beam on the brow of the tide, 
She falls like a tear from ae of a bride. 
Lightly, O lightly we glide we sing, 
We bear her along like a pearl on a string.” 


Not always is the writer So happily inspired as in that 
song; sometimes we find the music of Mr. Swinburne, 
unmanageable save by himself, sweeping into the 
verses, spoiling the simplicity and delicacy that are the 
chief characteristics of work that before all things is 
natural, inevitable—as a bird sings, as a flower blossoms. 
But, after all, what is as delightful as surprising in this 
work of a very young girl is its individuality—a perfec- 
tion of its own that owes but little to any one. 

Here is a song written to one of the tunes of the wan- 
dering singers : 

‘* Where the voice of the wind calls our wandering feet, 
Through echoing forest and echoing street 


With lutes in our hands ever-singing we roam, 
All men aré our kindred, the world is our home. 


‘* Our lays are of cities where lustre is shed, 
The laughter and beauty of women long dead ; 
The sword of old battles, the crown of old kings, 
And happy and simple and sorrowful things. 


‘* What hope shall wé gather, what dreams shall we sow ? 
Where the wind calls our wandering footsteps we go. 
No love bids us tarry, no joy bids us wait : 

The voice of the wind is the voice of our fate.”’ 


Sarojini Naidu, we are told, was born at Hyderabad in 
1879. ‘‘One day,” she says, “when I was eleven I was 
sighing over a sum in algebra: it wouldn’t come right; 
but instead a whole poem came to me suddenly. I wrote 
it down. From that day my‘ poetic career’ began.” 
In 1895 she came to England “against her will” with a 
special scholarship from the Nizami, and, save for an 
interval of travel in Italy, of which we get a delight- 
ful glimpse in a letter quoted by Mr. Symons, she 
remained here, studying first at King’s College, London, 
and then at Girton, till 1898, when she returned to 
Hyderabad. 

Mr. Symons prints some interesting extracts from her 
letters. “Do you know I have some very beautiful 
poems floating in the air,” she writes in 1904, “and if the 
gods are kind I shall cast my soul like a net and capfure 
them this year.” And indeed these quotations from 
letters are as delightful as anything in the volume, and 
prove to us, if proot be repr the sincerity of the verse, 
which is but the thoughts of the letters that have passed 
by some magic into music. 

‘She sat among us and judged us,” says Mr. Symons, 
“and few knew what was passing behind that face ‘like 
an awakening soul.’”’ Not for a very long time have 
we seen a volume of poetry so full of promise and of real 


achievement. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 


Dante the Wayfarer. By Cunristopuzr Hare, (Harpers, 
10s, 6d.) 


SuRELY one of the most pathetic prayers ever uttered by 
an author is that contained in one of the last stanzas of 
“Troilus and Criseyde,” where Chaucer addresses his 
book : 
‘* So prey to God that non miswrite thee, 
Or thee mismetre, for defaute of tonge ! 


And, red whereso thou be or elles songe, 
That thou be understonde, God biseche ! ” 


All lovers of literature must sympathise with this wish ; 
but it could only be fulfilled if the treatment of great 
authors were left exclusively in the hands of those who 
could understand them. Were this the case, ‘‘ Dante the 
Wayfarer” would not have been written. Fortunately 
“‘ Christopher Hare ”’ is not a formidable enemy to Dante’s 
reputation, though in this book “‘he”’ has many times 
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miswritten, mismetred, and misinterpreted his author. 
Sometimes it appears that he is merely careless or 
genuinely ignorant; at others that he is wilful. Indeed, 
the inception of the book seems due to wilfulness. Very 
little is known with any certainty of Dante’s wanderings ; 
but that is no obstacle in the way of an author who is 
really determined to write a half-guinea book on the 
subject. 
he method is simple in the extreme. The thread of the 

book is supplied by a description of Dante’s probable or 
supposed route, in the style of Murray’s guide-books, and 
the rest of the space is filled up by the vain repetition of 
all the anecdotes and traditions, whether apocryphal or 
not, which are easily obtainable, interspersed with quota- 
tions from the ‘ Divina Commedia” followed by prose 
translations. The passages in Latin, Italian and French 
are full of blunders, which can not be attributed entirely 
to the printers, since the printing of the English text is 
very correct. Proper names and book-titles are very badly 
treated. ‘De Vulgaro Eloquentia,” for instance, is not a 
happy variant of “ De Vulgari Eloquio.” 

Let us examine a few specimens of Christopher Hare’s 
work, as translator and commentator. The lines in 
“Purgatorio” xix. : 


‘* Se voi venite dal giacer securi 
E volete trovar la via pid tosto, 
Le vostre destre sien sempre di furi,"’ 


are adduced to prove that Dante was an experienced 
mountaineer. They are not given in Italian, but they are 
thus translated: ‘‘ If ye come from lying safely prostrate, 
and desire to find the way most quickly, your right hands 
must ever be on the outside.’’ This, the author adds, 
‘is a curious little bit of detail which may have an occult 
meaning.” It would indeed be curious, for nonsense is 
uncommon in Dante. It might interest the author to 
know that the view of ordinary students who are not 
occultists, is, that the passage means: 


‘If you, who come here, are exempt from the punishment of pros- 
tration (by which the sin of greed is expiated) and wish to find the 
quickest way up to the next cornice, proceed along this ledge with 
your right side outwards.” 


At the end of “Inferno”’ xvii. there is a striking descrip- 
tion of a falcon returning to his master, having missed the 
quarry, unwilling and in disgrace : 

** Discende lasso onde si mosse snello, 


Per cento rote, e da lungi si pone 
Dal suo maestro.” 


To the commonplace reader these lines give a clear and 
convincing image: the falcon starts up swiftly and eagerly 
but comes slowly circling down again in dejection. Not so 
does Christopher Hare understand the passage. The bird 
will have some outlet for his rage, for he “ descends weari!y, 
then swiftly wheels round in many a circle, and far from his 
master places himself.” May we draw the author’s atten- 
tion to the fact that onde is not the same as indi, and that 
mosse is not the same as muove ? 

At the beginning of *‘ Purgatorio” xvii. Dante asks the 
reader to remember if ever in the Alps he has been caught 
in a mist so thick that he could see through it no better 
than the mole sees through the scale or membrane which 
(as used to be supposed) it has overitseyes. Our author’s 
translation of this passage is sufficiently ambiguous to give, 
at first sight, a somewhat unpleasant shock, for he says: 
‘“‘ through which thou couldst not see otherwise than moles 
through the skin.” 

Murder wiil out, and so will a sense of humour. Many 
passages in ‘“‘ Dante the Wayfarer” lead the reader to 
suspect that the author is a true humourist, but one sally 
makes it certain. In “ Purgatorio” v. 117, the half-line, 
‘*‘e il ciel di sopra fece intento” is rendered ‘‘ and the 
heaven above made a tent.” The italics are those of the 
author, but they were not necessary; the side-splitting 
calembour would have been quite patent without them. 
Another “pleasant humour” will be found if we turn 





back for a moment to the chapter called Dante as Alpine 
Climber. The passage is worth quoting. Readers will 
remember that in “Inferno” xvi. the poets have arrived 
at the brink of the central pit, and Vergil takes from Dante 
his Franciscan cord, and uses it to command the monster 
Gerione. Says Christopher Hare: 


** We now come to a most striking statement, which would alone be 
a justification for the title of this chapter. Dante distinctly informs us 
that he had a cord girt round him . . . (It is only right to mention that 
there is no record of the rope being used in the usual climbing way, 
indeed it has been suggested that it was merely a symbolic allusion to 
the Franciscan Order! But, as we all know, commentators will dis- 
cover symbols in everything. )” 


Equally convincing is the chapter in which an attempt is 
made to prove Dante’s experience of the open sea. 
‘* Where,” we are asked, “better than at sea can Dante 
have had occasion to note the changing aspect of the 
heavens ?” To pass on, why does our author say that the 
famous traitor Branca d’Oria, whom we find almost entirely 
submerged in the frozen lake at the bottom of the Inferno, 
is placed by Dante in the uppermost part of Hell? This 
statement might seem to be a mere oversight, were it not 
that a few pages away there is the equally astonishing 
assertion that Turbia is below Monaco.. There must be 
some method in this. 

One more startling piece of commentary and we have 
done. On page 128 a passage is quoted from the treatise 
‘*De Vulgari Eloquio,” in which mention is made of the 
vernacular works of Guido Guinicelli, Guido Ghislieri and 
two other early Italian poets. Now Guido Guinicelli 
was born about twenty years before Dante, and was 
— the first poet to cultivate the ‘dolce stil nuovo.” 

he most casual reading of his poems shows the paternity 
of at least three of Dante’s best known’ pieces, and 
some interesting remarks might in this place have been 
introduced showing the relation of Dante to his early 
contemporary. But Christopher Hare has always something 
unexpected up his sleeve. ‘Of the works of the two 
Guidos,”’ says he, ‘“‘ no trace remains.” 








JOSE MARIA DE HEREDIA 
By GEORGE BRANDES 


(Translated) 


FRANCE has lost a great lyric poet, Paris a master whose 
house was an intellectual rallying-point, but Heredia’s 
friends, even those who saw him but seldom, have lost 
more; to them it will come like a heart-thrust to realise 
that they will never again see the rare, warm-hearted man, 
who to the world at large was merely the firm and faultless 
artist, the almost impersonal painter and sculptor in 
words. 

To many it was an enigma, many deemed it a peculiarity, 
that Heredia could work so slowly, and be content to pro- 
duce so little; to others it seemed curious that his artistic 
ideal should be just what it was—the most flawless per- 
fection in the smallest compass. But no one could be in 
a better position to understand him than a man who had 
the happy (or unhappy) fate to be born the same year, and 
thus to see all political events, from the Crimean War down- 
wards, and all literary events, from the publication of 
Victor Hugo’s “‘ Legends of the Centuries,” and Théophile 
Gautier’s ‘“‘Emaux et Camées,”’ to Leconte de Lisle’s 
‘Antique Poems” and “ Barbaric Poems” at exactly the 
same age as that at which they made their impression upon 
Heredia. Two persons with similar interests and of exactly 
the same age, sometimes, to their mutual admiration, feel 
on many subjects the same. 

Heredia’s most immediate master, Leconte de Lisle, was 
a Creole from the island of Bourbon; he himself was 
a Spaniard, born in Cuba, and descended from the old 
Conquistadores, those fantastic and adventurous Spanish 
conquerors who sought for El] Dorado and subdued large 
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tracts of country, both on the mainland and in the islands 
of America. Of a certainty, in linguistic virtuosity he 
became not only a Frenchman, but a Frenchman transcend- 
ing all others. Nevertheless, in the quality of his art, with 
its firm, somewhat hard contours, and the glowing. metallic 
brilliance of his colouring, there was something Spanish, 
perhaps even something tropical. It is a significant fact, 
moreover, that the only book he has published, besides his 
masterpiece and life’s work, ‘‘ Les Trophées,”’ is a transla- 
tion of the autobiography of the martial nun, Dona Cata- 
lina d’Arauso, from the year 1624, which he supplied with 
an introduction and reproduced in magnificent prose, 
under the title of ‘‘La Nonne Alferez”’ (‘“‘ The Nun En- 
sign”’). 

Scieredia was famous for twenty-five years before he pub- 
lished a book at all. Théophile Gautier mentions him 
admiringly as early as the year 1867 simply on account of 
the few sonnets from his hand which had appeared by 
that time. As he was months over a sonnet, he could 
not write much. If the reader to whomhe is a stranger 
desires to obtain some idea of his art, let him go up to 
Thorwaldsen’s Museum at Copenhagen, to the room on the 
second floor where the collection of carved gems and 
cameos is preserved, and let him absorb himself in the 
contemplation of some few of the most exquisite of these 
miniature works of art, which contain a world of beauty, 
and sometimes of pathos, in a space the size of the 
signet ina ring. With the same enthusiasm and the same 
patience as were bestowed on these compositions cut out of 
the hard stone, did Heredia produce his poetry. He has 
conjured up an historical scene in the history of the world 
in fourteen lines. Ancient Hellas, with its world of fabled 
animals and gods, old Rome, with Antony and Cleopatra, 
the Italy of the Renaissance, Catholic Brittany, chivalrous 
Japan, the towns of Spain, and life on the caravels that 
bore the Spanish conquerors to the land of gold—all these 
he has painted in imperishable poems of the purest, richest 
harmony. He is perhaps the only man of whom it can 
be said that never in his life did he write a superfluous 
word. 

A delicate, and tender, and mysterious poetry like Ver- 
laine’s or that of the northern poets, we must not ask from 
him. He could not fix an indistinct outline, he did not 
appreciate the poetic value of forebodings, and dreams, and 
mist. His whole being and his one desire were compact 
form ; the emanant, and the formless, from Ossian to Walt 
Whitman, were non-existent to him. 

Nevertheless, he could understand the trend in French 
poetry that came after his own. He gave his eldest daughter 
to the best of the symbolist poets, Henri de Regnier (who 
has recently come forward as an author under the pseu- 
donym of Gérard d’Houville), and he surrounded himself 
with young symbolists. His younger daughter married 
Pierre Louys, and for years the younger French writers of 
every school have found a meeting-place in his home. Guy 
de Maupassant was his constant visitor, Paul Hervieu and 
Marcel Prévost were at home in his house, and so were 
Mallarmé and his disciples. 

Now, outside Scandinavia, there are only two great 
lyric poets of the elder generation left in Europe—Carducci 
and Swinburne. 








DEFOE AS A SOLDIER 


No author of a life of Defoe omits to state that he served 
under King Monmouth, and was one of the escort of 
volunteer cavalry in the triumphal entry of William and 
Mary into London. These are two of the generally 
accepted facts which help to fill out the life of Daniel 
Defoe, and many a man has written military books with 
less training in the art of war than was thus afforded to the 
“first of journalists.” The diligent research, of the present 
century shows, however, that possibly Defoe had other 





sources of information to help him acquire that profound 
knowledge of military affairs which is shown in the 
“Memoirs of a Cavalier,” which are commonly attributed 
to his pen. In case it may be imagined that this book is 
given undue praise by the writer, it may be stated in 
justification that one of the best known modern books on 
tactics quotes at considerable length from the Memoirs as 
an illustration of the most hazardous operation of the 
passage of ariver. The quotation is that part which deals 
with the crossing of the River Leck by Gustavus Adolphus, 
in April 1631, in the presence of Tilly’s army, and it is cited 
as a rare example and a “ proof of the consummate know- 
ledge of tactics possessed by the King of Sweden”’ ; clearly 
not a subject to be chronicled by any one who was not well 
versed in military affairs, and it should be borne in mind 
that in 1720 journalistic ‘‘ military experts” were not so 
common as they are in the twentieth century. According 
to Taine, Lord Chatham thought the ‘Memoirs of a 
Cavalier’’ was a genuine history, misled no doubt by the 
specious introduction which Defoe employed in this case 
with the same elaboration as in “‘A true relation of the 
apparition of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bargrave,”’ and whereby 
he became the forerunner of many modern writers of tales 
of adventure. 

In spite of the military excellence of the tale no critic 
seems to have thought it likely that the author must have 
had some more thau passing acquaintance with the art of 
war, although the preface to the second edition says ‘‘ that 
the author of these memoirs must have had experience in 
military affairs, and a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the art of war will be easily discovered by gentle- 
men of that profession.” The internal evidence, indeed, of 
Defoe having been a soldier is so plentiful that one cannot 
but hail with delight the discovery made by Mr. Charles 
Dalton, and recently published, that Defoe was for a time 
“‘captain-lieutenant” in Colonel Desborde’s dragoons, 
raised for service in the Peninsula. He was placed on 
half-pay in 1712, and was drawing his pension ten years 
later, but unhappily it is not known whether he ever joined 
his regiment. It may be that he was only a theoretical 
soldier, but his theory is so good that he must have taken 
an uncommon amount of trouble to master the intricate 
details of his profession. 

The latest biographer of this soldier, in ‘‘ Daniel Defoe,” 
by Albinia Wherry (George Bell and Sons), follows former 
writers somewhat blindly, and omits Mr. Dalton’s dis- 
covery, although she notes that a “‘ military academy for 
instruction in the art of war’’ was one of Defoe’s many 
plans; but she hastens, naturally enough, to add that * even 
more interesting was a carefully thought out, practical 
scheme for an Academy of Women.” She also is so good 
as to say that “Captain Singleton” is a ‘“‘traveller’s tale 
of considerable merit,” but does not add any appreciation of 
Quaker William, one of the best characters created by Defoe 
“Captain Singleton ” is certainly inferior to ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe” by mn way, and not so good as the Cavalier, 
which it preceded by a fortnight only; but in it too we fancy 
that there may be detected the soldier’s as well as the 
traveller’s touch. 

As evidence of his sound teaching of tactics we may 
instance the Cavalier’s insistence upon the value of inter- 
spersing squadrons of cavalry with platoons of musketeers, 
an innovation which he had seen, according to his story, 
in the army of Gustavus, and which, as the proverbial 
schoolboy knows, was a practice successfully followed for 
many years and not discarded unti! nearly a century after 
Almanza. From references like this it may be inferred that 
Defoe, even if his active service was confined to Somerset, 
was not an idle student of the profession which he 
adopted: had he confined his energies to it for a longer 
time we might have had, if not more Crusoes, at any rate 
more books of the delightful Cavalier type. His pamphlets 
might be spared so far as the present generation is con- 
cerned, for, as Lee, the cataloguer of his works, has re- 
marked, ‘‘ no one would be so insane as to read all Defoe’s 
two hundred and fifty odd works.” 
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THE GREY COMRADES 


Out of the dust of cities and the din of men 
I come to the clean spaces of the wide windy moors, 
Saying: ‘Glad, O my kindred, I come hither again” — 
Saying : ‘‘ Hail me, my comrades, for my heart is yours.” 


O voices calling and crying in the shadows grey, 
Telling the dear tales over that were long since told ; 
Keepers of sweet memories from a bygone day— 
Kind bountiful bosoms and brows wise from of old : 


Centuries long they have listened to the four winds’ rage : 
They heatken the puny plaining of a little world’s 
annoy ! 
They have known earth in the making, they live from age 
unto age, 
Yet remember an hour’s sorrow and a moment’s joy. 


“Here,” they say, ‘‘ were you happy on a morn of Spring, 
Here sang your heart like a harp that the wind swept ; 

Here are paths that are holy by the dreams they bring, 
Here in a grey gloaming you lay down and wept.” 


“* Years go by with their burden of what once has been, 
Here is never forgetting on the grey breast of the 
moors ; 
Ah the voices of friendship that were here yestreen ! 
Ah the footstep beloved keeping time with yours!” 


O wise hills and tender! aglow with beacons afar, 
That kindle fires of the past from embers faded and 
grey, 
Keeping our heart’s lamp burning through the dark hours 
that are 
Between to-night’s twilight and to-morrow’s day! 


C. Fox-SmIirTH. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
SOMETHING AFAR 


One fine day last midsummer, when voyaging from the 
City of the Tribes to Ara of the Saints—in other words, from 
Galway town to the Aran Islands—I noticed among the 
passengers an elderly peasant woman and a youth, who 
occupied themselves all the way in crooning over together, 
and apparently getting by heart, some metrical composi- 
tion, printed on a long slip of coarse, greyish paper. It 
was no doubt a ballad, newly acquired at some fair on the 
mainland, with which they were preparing to enliven the 
neighbours on their rocky islet, where the hours must some- 
times go as languidly as tLeir dwindled dropping-wells in 
a drought. The words were beyond range of sight or 
hearing, so that I could not tell whether it was a Gaelic or 
an Anglo-Irish ballad; if the latter, it probably belonged 
to the class technically termed come-all-ye’s, because of 
their invariable exordium : 


** Come all ye tender Christians, 
And listen to my song,” 


an invitation which Christians, tender or otherwise, would, 
generally speaking, be ill-advised to accept. 

There is, indeed, nothing especially Irish in the demerits 
of such productions, whose influence upon the populace 
we may hope to be much smaller than was implied by 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s oft-misquoted ‘“‘ very wise man.” 
Their formless fatuity, one would suppose, must effectually 
debar them from making any deep impression; and save a 
few that may chance to be picked up and preserved by 
antiquarian curiosity, they do in fact flutter away as rapidly 





and tracelessly as the flimsiest of withered leaves. But if 
we turn to the higher class of ballads, which Fletcher’s 
friend no doubt had in his mind, we perceive how poor in 
them is Irish literature, as compared with the literatures 
of Scotland, Germany, and Spain. ‘“ The Irish never pro- 
duced,” says Dr. Douglas Hyde, ‘‘ except in the case of the 
Ossianic epopees, anything of importance in a narrative 
and ballad form, anything, for instance, of the nature of 
the glorious ballad poetry of the Scotch Lowlands.” Dr. 
Hyde is speaking of Gaelic poetry; and the wonderful in- 
tricacy of the bardic metres, altogether unsuitable for 
sustained and simple narrative, may perhaps in part 
account for the fact, which at first sight seems strange 
among an eminently story-loving people. But there is the 
same lack in Anglo-Irish poetry, to which this explana- 
tion does not apply. Possibly there is in the genius of the 
race something impatient of the long and level places 
which epic and ballad must traverse; the flight of the 
Irish singer tended to be a steep upward soaring such as 
the eagle’s or the lark’s, rather than a speeding far and 
wide like that of the migrating swallow or homing pigeon ; 
and may we not conjecture, too, that Ireland's chronic 
storms of trouble, even when they did not wholly silence, 
did perpetually distract and divert the artist from his 
proper work ? Contemporary events were so fateful, so 
tragical, so engrossing, that they may well have seemed to 
force themselves upon him, in defiance of the instinct 
which as a rule bids him choose his subject from the storied 
past rather than the yet unrecorded present. 

The verse produced by young Ireland during the ‘forties 
of last century is a case in point. Poets of. no mean gilts 
were numbered among the contributors to the Nation, the 
organ of the young Islanders. Thomas Davis, Clarence 
Mangan, D’Arcy M’Gee, Edward Walsh and John O’Hagan 
were among them, neither mute nor inglorious, and the 
volume of their collected songs and ballads contains some 
work that will not perish. But it shows also abundant 
traces of this deflection by, this preoccupation with history 
in the making, which, from a purely literary point of view, 
has diminished its value. 

In the contributions by Davis, who is most largely 
represented here, we find much to confirm this view. For 
the theme of his ‘“Fontenoy”’ he went back just a 
century: 


-s ton Claré,’ he says, ‘ you have your wish—thereé are your Saxon 


The marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes ; 
How fierce the look those exiles wear, who wont to be so gay ; 
The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day.” 


His “‘ Lament for the Death of Owen Roe O'Neill” took 
him another long century further from the Ireland of 
1845: 

‘* * Did they dare, did they dare to slay Owen Roe O’Neill ?’ 

‘ Yes, they slew with bolted whom they feared to meet with steel.’ 

‘ May God wither up their hearts! may their blood cease to flow! 

May they walk in living death, who poisoned Owen Roe!’ 

. . » ‘ We thought you would not die, we were sure you would 
not go, 

And leave us in our utmost need to Cromwell’s crucl blow : 

Sheep without a shepherd, when the snow shuts out the sky— 

Oh! why did you leave us, Owen? why did you die ?'” 


Contrast with these the lectures and rhymed rhetoric 
of some other songs and ballads in which he has his eye 
on the immediate present either as subject or moral, and 
where amid verses tuneful and spirited enough, we may 
come, without any sense that the skies have fallen, upon 
lines such a$: 

‘* They're gone, they’re gone, those penal days, 
All creeds are equal in our isle,” 
or 
* A nation freed by foreign aid 


Is but a corpse by wanton science 
Convulsed like life, then flung to fade.” 


The same holds good of his colleagues. In regions 
utterly remote from the turmoil of to-day, or any other 
day, dwelt the Dark Rosaleen, whom Mangan sings with a 
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full-tided ion that sweeps on triumphant over some 
tenoieitin, sows at the outset. D’Arcy M’Gee’s stately 
poem on the Celts fixes its own period with a fine 
vagueness : 
“ Long, long ago, beyond the misty space 

Of twice a thousand years, 

In Erin old there dwelt a mighty race 

Taller than Roman spears ; 

Like oaks and towers they had a giant grace, 

Weré fleet as deers : ’ 

With winds and waves they made their hiding-place, 

The western shepherd seers,”’ 


But it would be easy, and is impossible, to compile an 
anthology illustrative of the rule, which has indeed some 
exceptions, notably the famous elegy on Thomas Davis, 
wherein Sir Samuel Ferguson has shown how Celtic may 
be the form and spirit of a poem written in the Dé<pl«. 
I can only mention, as a striking example, the group of 
Young Ireland poems referring to that terrible calamity, 
the great famine of the ‘forties. Those woeful years 
when “the darkened land grew desolate—a wilderness of 
graves,” have never yet found an adequate record in 
literature; either verse or prose, and perhaps they never 
will, for, as Empedocles says : 


“ Obr’ éxdepxra rad’ dvipdey, obr’ eraxovera, 
Ovre vow tepirntra,” 


The sweeping away of millions by starvation, pestilence 
and exile, amid citcumstances of faith-shatterihg inhu- 
manity, is an event so vast that it must recede into a long 
perspective before its magnitude can be grasped, and its 
tragedy viewed from the standpoint where contemplation 
becotties productive of truth and beauty, that is to say 
artistically fruitful. Not that the poets of this evil day 
wére dumb or despicable, though they could not fise to 
the height of their great argument. Mangan uttered his 
warning voice, imiptessively and ineffectually long before 
the worst had come: 

‘* For hope will expire 
As the Terror draws nigher, 
And with it the shame, 
Which so long overawed 
Men’s minds by its might ; 
And the powers abroad 
Will be Panic and Blight, 
And phrenetic Sorrow— 
Black Pest all the night, 
And Death on the morrow.” 


A few months earlier John O’Hagan had written his 
“Famine and Exportation,” on a text taken from the 
Commercial Intelligence, which seldom furnishes a motto 
for a lyric. ‘‘ During the last week the largest export of grain 
from Ireland to England ever known in one week took place. 
—London Paper. November 1845.” It is a bitter cry 
against the dovaior fuap. 


** Were we, Saints of Heaven! were we— 
How we burn to think it—free, 
Not a grain should leave our shore, 
Not for England's golden store. 


** They who hunger where it grew, 
They whom hunger sent it to, 
They who reared with sweat of brow, 
They, or none, should have it now.”’ 


Nor does he fail to draw the political moral : 


‘* But at least, like trumpet blast 
Let it rouse us all at last : 
Yé who cling to England's side, 
Here and now you see her tried.” 


Verse such as this, whatever its merits, belongs to an 
order other, and less durable, than that of, say, Mangan’s 
“Vision of Connacht in the Thirteenth Century” : 


‘* I walked entranced 
Through a land of morn ; 
The sun with wondrous excess of light 
Shone down and glan 
Over seas of corn, 
And lustrous gardens a-left and right’’ ; 





or D’Arcy M’Gee’s as visionary journeyings, when: 


** Signalled by something in our dreams, 
The ship of might, swift-sided sleep, 
Glides out from all these alien streams 
To waft us homewards o’er the deep,” 


In short, so constantly are the Young Ireland poets at 
their bést when they turn to “something afar ftom the 
sphere of our sorrow”—afar, and yet by thé inalienable 
touch of nature essentially and abidingly akin—that the 
fact might have served as a useful hint to Fletcher's very 
wise man, had he ever found himself actually entrusted 
with the making of Erin’s songs and ballads. 


JANE BarLow. 


[The Causeries of October 21 and 28 will be two articles 
entitled “‘ De Senectute,” by Professor William Knight.} 








FICTION 


The Black Spaniel. By Rosert Hicuens. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. HICHENs is not sufficiently trustful of his own powers, 
He might have known, after writing ‘“‘The Garden of 
Allah,” that the public would be content to wait for a good 
book from him and to appreciate it, and pay for it, when 
it came. To tell the truth, we do not want to see any 
more of the old Mr. Hichens, who wrote for womenkind, 
gently tickling their susceptibilities to excitement and 
horror, It is only the sort of woman whose suscepti- 
bilities of that kind are easily reached who will care for 
“The Black Spaniel.” A long time ago Mr. Hichens wrote 
a story about a cat whose soul passed into that of a woman; 
now he gives us the story of a doctor with a mania for 
cruelty whose soul passes into a black spaniel, and of a 
man with a mania for prevention of cruelty to animals, 
who buys this dog on purpose to pay it back for all the 
suffering it caused inits previous existence as a medical man. 
We know the sort of reader who will weep bitter tears when 
a horse falls down in the street and yet will see, unmoved, 
men, women and children begging their bread in the 
gutter. That sort of reader had better go and buy “ The 
Black Spaniel” and wallow in it to her heart’s content. 
There is, we admit, a certain terror in the story, for Mr. 
Hichens is a very clever writer, and can raise at will what 
emotion he pleases; but, to compare small things with 
things that are only a little less small, there is more terror 
in one line of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Les Aveugles’”’ than in all the 
hundred and nineteen pages of Mr. Hichens’ “ Black 
Spaniel.” As to the rest of the book, we admit that we 
laughed a good deal over the adventures of the blameless 
Mr. Eustace Greyne, who went to Algeria to collect iuci- 
dents of ‘‘ African frailty’ to be incorporated in the next 
novel of his great wife, the author of ‘‘ Marc——,”’ we 
mean “‘ Jane’s Desire’’ ; and the other stories of the book 
are all cleverly written; but this sort of thing will not 
wash. Mr. Hichens, thorough decadent as he is, can make 
his decadence big; and it is wrong of him to make it as 
petty as this. 


Fortune's Cap. By Mary E, Mann. (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


Mrs. MANN’s story of the fortunes of a “‘ tweeny-maid ”’ is 
delightfully fresh and sympathetic. Few readers will 
resist the charm of the girl’s generous nature, or fail to 
appreciate the skilful and delicate treatment of her 
character. When we first see Victoria Alberta Stocks, 
otherwise Tilly, she is the willing slave of an exacting 
household, yet with a fund of cheerfulness and philosophy 
to meet any fate, and a kindness of heart that neither 
good nor bad fortune can affect. Before Guy Carrow 
appears upon the scene with his careless good-nature, 
Tilly’s one pleasure was an occasional interview with 
“‘Hammondses’ dog,” who really loved her, but success- 
fully dissembled his love to the end of his days. Mr. 
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Carrow, Guy’s stepmother, was trying, and Guy was young 
and in love with Bonnie Blabury. Quarrels arose,and Mrs. 
Carrow left all her fortune to Tilly, who had been attentive 
to her. The tweeny-maid finds no joy in the possession of 
two hundred thousand pounds, since Guy is a loser thereby ; 
moreover, the process of being trained for her future posi- 
tion in Society is less amusing to Tilly than to the reader. 
Guy’s lawyer contests the will, and fails. Tilly herself 
succeeds in upsetting it and restoring the fortune to Guy ; 
for love means, to her, service and self-sacrifice. Mrs. 
Mann is too wise to turn Tilly into a fine lady, but a 
governess with brains and a heart does her best, and the 
result is admirable. Yet Tilly in herself will never change, 
and can never be spoilt. The Blabury household and 
“Bonnie” are pleasant to read about, and they are in 
Mrs. Mann’s best vein, but Tilly holds the reader’s interest 
against all comers, and her simple story is told with great 
charm. 

Lone Marie. 


By W. E. Norris, (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Tuis story will not enhance Mr. Norris’s reputation. He 
is too experienced a novelist to allow his work to fall below 
a certain standard, too thoroughly aware of what he can 
and what he cannot achieve to produce a really poor book, 
but in “Lone Marie” he approaches perilously near the 
precipice. Let us admit at once that the story is well 
constructed, well developed, and in places entertaining ; 
that the characters, even the most subordinate, are as 
life-like as Mr. Norris has taught us to expect from him. 
The radical objection to the book is that he has deliber- 
ately offered up his heroine upon that insatiable altar on 
which whole hecatombs of heroines are continually being 
slain—the altar of the ‘“‘ happy ending.” By that we do 
not mean that ‘‘ Lone Marie” suffers physical, but—what 
is far worse—artistic death. Marie Ludlow, daughter of an 
American diplomatist who had married a Frenchwoman of 
rank, had grown, without realising it herself, from an ugly 
little girl into a woman of singular grace and charm. Re- 
fined, cultivated, and intelligent, with that special intelli- 
gence which is the almost invariable result of a mixture 
of racial strains, she nevertheless rejects many “ declara- 
tions” from sheer inability to believe in their sincerity. 
Not till she meets Gordon Heneage, an engaging and 
amusing, but quite shameless and irresponsible ne’er-do- 
well, does she feel the passion of love. How far she is 
from any littleness of mind is shown by the fact that she 
does her best to promote the prodigal’s courtship of Gracie 
Barron, the baby-faced American heiress with whom she 
has come to England, much to the bewilderment of the 
heiress’s rather commonplace mother. ‘‘ The only ques- 
tion that signifies is whether two people love each other,” 
as Heneage wisely observes: and, so far, Mr. Norris’s tale 
is absolutely true to life. But when, on discovering that 
Heneage is worse than she had supposed, that he is in fact 
a thief and a blackmailer, Miss Ludlow’s love dies within 
her, and when we leave her on the point of rewarding a 
faithful American business man for his constancy, we 
instantly begin to think of the Young Person and the cir- 
culating library. These things do not happen. Women 
of the type of Marie Ludlow do not change. We agree 
that she would not have married Heneage, but she would 
not have ceased to love him, and she would certainly not 
have married any one else. It is lamentable that the man 
who wrote “ Clarissa Furiosa”’ should yield in this way to 
the temptations of the serial market. What a moving 
story he might have written, for instance, if he had allowed 
Miss Ludlow to marry Heneage and find him out after- 
wards! As it is, we | Bonn to be grateful for the upright 
and evangelical millionaire soap-boiler, Samuel Strover, 
who is only eloquent on the subject of his own soap. There 
is one serio-comic scene, when Mr. Strover discovers that 
his wife’s first husband, whom she had supposed to be dead, 
had come to life again. The soap-boiler will not hear of 


an arranged divorce, on religious grounds, and the poor 


delivers a frontal attack: “‘Oh, the things one might do 
if one took the Scriptures for one’s guide. The lengths that 
David went !—and Solomon, and the rest of them!” How- 
ever, the lady’s first husband dies in the nick of time, and 
all ends happily, except that people who are able to think 
and to observe life as it really is will feel inclined to weep 
over Mr. Norris’s lost opportunities. 


The King’s Achievement. By Rosrrt Hucu Benson. (Pitman, 
6s.) 


THERE were some few, or perhaps many, people who read 
a book called “The Light Invisible,” and recognised with 
joy that here was an author who, as the slang phrase goes, 
‘could write.” Those strange, mystical little stories, deli- 
cate, evanescent things, might have been merely silly. 
They were of a peculiar fascination. Father Benson (he is, 
by the way, a brother of two clever men, Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson and Mr. Edward F. Benson) has now 
embarked upon a long novel dealing with the times of 
Henry VIII., Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, the Car- 
thusian Martyrs, the examination and ultimately the 
suppression of the monasteries, and all those other thorny 
questions on which no two — in one hundred of the 
tew who have studied the facts can form an unprejudiced 
opinion. Father Benson frankly takes sides. This is a 
controversial novel. The good is all on the side of the 
monasteries, the bad on the side of Henry and Cromwell 
and their creatures. It is a well-told, well-constructed and 
constantly interesting story; but (we are as anxious as 
possible to give no hint as to which side our own sympa- 
thies are upon) is it a good thing, at this time of day, to 
write novels of this kind? Historical examination such as 
that of Abbot Gasquet, however strongly it may lean 
towards one side or another, is of definite value to the 
world. What will Father Benson’s novel do towards 
establishing the real truth (if there be any real truth that 
can be established) about these vexed matters ? Catholics 
will read his book with the greatest interest, and the more 
literary taste they have the more they will like it, for it is, 
indeed, an exceptionally good historical novel, as such 
things go. Its literary merit will not salve the angry 
feelings of Protestants; the book will start them 
sneering and scoffing at things which, without it, they 
might possibly have been content to leave alone. It is a 
clever, a thorough, and a powerful work; but, in our opinion, 
it was a mistake to write it. 


In Desert Keeping. 
6s.) 


ADVENTURE and domestic interest are nicely balanced in 
this novel. There are a complicated plot, some strong situa- 
tions described with view to effect rather than probability, 
and a family tragedy underlying an apparently peaceful 
and prosperous outward show. Wrongdoing in various 
degrees up to positive crime is to be found here, but the 
author is tolerant of human imperfection and never dwells 
tediously upon the sins of his characters. Esteer and 
Hammond, who had once been friends, cross the desert 
together in search of gold ; asandstorm overwhelms them, 
and only one man, Esteer returns. Mrs. Esteer doubts 
her husband’s account of the disaster, and suspects trea- 
chery. Esteer had wasted much of his fortune in specula- 
tion, and left her alone for long periods to cultivate her 
oranges, and brood over her wrongs. He, too, has his 
grievances since he discovers that the man he buried 
in a sand-drift was his wife’s lover and the father of the 
eldest son. Out of these facts grow some exciting inci- 
dents, the finding of Howard’s body, the attempted lynch- 
ing of Esteer, and his escape, some stormy family scenes 
in which the sentiment does not ring quite true, and a fina! 
murder. Good luck and staunch friends bring the Esteer 
story to a happy conclusion. It is pleasantly written, 
and, taken up for the amusement of an idle hour or two, 
it will be found a readable tale, and at least of average 


By Epmunp Mircuett, (Alston Rivers, 





lady, bemused by morphia, to which she has fled for relief, 





merit as such things go. 
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The = Eyes of Mary. By E. Marta Acaanest. (Methuen, 
) 


WE can imagine our kinsfolk abroad reading this story and 
wishing themselves at home again : longing for the song of 
the blackbird, weary a little of the gaudy melon flower. 
The Dutch landscape-painters found their inspiration in 
the tranquil waters and flat meadows of their own country : 
and Mme. Albanesi has gone no further afield than a 
Kentish farmhouse for her charming picture of English 
life. Her art is delicate and steals your admiration almost 
unawares. She stuns you with no violent effects either of 
plot or of scenery. Gradually the beauty of Whitefolden 
takes shape and colour in your mind. You see its 
meadows and orchards, the flight of birds across the sky, 
the golden lights of its September afternoons: and the 
characters develop in this setting naturally and quietly 
without apparent effort, but firmly drawn, likable and 
live. Mary Wrenhurst, the heroine, suits her framework 
as a nymph suits her tree. In body and spirit she is one 
with her pleasant surroundings, a plucky, pure-minded, 
capable English girl. The way in which she takes the bitter 
discovery of her lover’s unworthiness is very characteristic 
of her race at its best, and the whole episode is told with 
admirable restraint and skill. As you read it, you are 
convinced that women like Mary Wrenhurst would act 
just so in real life, hiding their hurt, going on with their 
duties, seeking no revenge, but accepting no excuses when 
the man, if he might, would come philandering again. All 
the women are well drawn and distinctive. Cissy Trenchard, 
half bad, half good, shrewd, worthless, seductive, is one of 
the most successful. There is no gall in Mme. Albanesi’s 
pen, and none of her people leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

er philanderer is rather shadowy, as women’s men and 
men’s women tend to be: but Julian Callenden, the hero, is 
a vigorous figure. The moment is always a thrilling one 
when a strong man, who has been dominated to the point 
of folly by his women-folk, rouses himself and takes the 
reins: and Mme. Albanesi makes the most of this situation 
in her attractive story. 


The Waters of Destruction. By Atice Prrain. 
Windus, 6s.) 
IN this, her third book and second novel, Mrs. Perrin holds 
the reader’s attention with a tragic situation that develops 
steadily and artistically to its inevitable end. Very inti- 
mately and well touched in is the homesickness of the 
young Englishman who is half in love with a girl at home 
and half conquered by the beauty of a Hindu girl-widow 
whom he has rescued from ill-treatment by her own family. 
Living the lonely life of an irrigation officer in a flat 
country on the banks of a slow, shallow river called the 
Kali Nadi, Stephen Dare cannot fill up his days with work 
and sport. Circumstances fling the girl-widow, Sunia, on 
his mercy, almost into his arms, and in despair of resisting 
her beauty he sends for a missionary to take her into safe 
keeping. But Sunia will not go. Rather will she drown 
herself, and hardly is she prevented by Dare, who then 
vows that she shall not leave him. The missionary is 
smitten with cholera and almost with his last breath reads 
the marriage service between this ill-matched pair. The 
passage of a few years brings the inevitable disillusion and 
disgust: the child born to them is drowned, Sunia relapses 
into worship of Kali, the goddess of destruction; Dare 
inherits his uncle’s estate, and, going home to England, 
meets the girl he first loved. Loyalty to Sunia becomes 
almost impossible. With the aid of the woman he loves, 
however, he saves his honour and returns to his native 
wife, to find that the Waters of Destruction have been 
true to their name. There is left of wife and home only 
a quiet waste of water. ‘‘Sunia-bibi” is drowned, and of 
Dare’s belongings only Sally, his white terrier, has been 
saved. Mrs. Perrin knows India and its people intimately, 
and has written of the intermarriage question with 
reticence and feeling. That such marriages are disastrous, 
she shows; that they are sometimes inevitable, she shows 


(Chatto & 





The Princess and the Kitchen-maid. By Dorotuga Deakin. 
(Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a fairy-tale conveying a moral and it is told with 
so much charm and spirit that we swallow it joyfully, moral 
and all. It is a topsy-turvey fairy-tale and upsets the old 
order of things entirely. To be sure, the author gives 
chapter and verse for her audacious idea : actually produces 
out of the old world a princess who got tired of court 
clothes and manners and ran back to a workaday life again. 
But we never heard of such a princess before and we only 
half believein her. Cinderella, we are sure, sat contentedly 
on the throne beside her prince and forgot all about the 
ash-heap. In fact, the old gospel taught us that work was 
hard and sorrowful, that a kitchen wench ate her bread 
with tears and that the happy ending always brought 
wealth and idleness. But here is a princess, that is to 
say a young lady, who, finding herself penniless, takes to 
household work and likes it, enjoys scrubbing a floor, finds 
pleasure in the exercise of her strength and practical 
ability, and happiness in making herself beloved and 
indispensable. In a trifle light as froth the author points 
to a career for girls who have no taste for the counter or 
the schoolroom. Household work is as much in need of a 
“reform movement” to-day as the care of the sick was 
fifty years ago. It is as important, as much the natural 
business of women, and as interesting as any other work 
on which the comfort and the welfare of the nation 
depend. The heroine of this story buckles to it with a 
gaiety and vigour that persuade you the game is worth 
playing. The young men at the back door are a drawback 
in Maud’s case, to be sure, and a gentlemanly milkman 
cannot always be forthcoming when the baker is not as 
entlemanly as he should be: but, then, this is a fairy-tale. 
fn real life young women of Maud’s antecedents would 
know how to deal with the baker and could dispense with 
the milkman. We hope Miss Deakin will go on writing 
fairy-tales. 


Flashes from Cape Diamonds. By Jack, the Connaught 


Ranger. (Long, 3s. 6d.) 


THESE sketches appeared in a Simon’s Town paper called 
The Owl, and as there are a great many of them, we 
supposed they amused The Owl’s readers. They have not 
amused us. But there is a large public for the halfpenny 
comic papers, and to that public we recommend this work. 
They will find most of their favourite old jokes there, and 
the style they think witty, the tricks they think clever, the 
parodies that make them “die of laughing.” 


‘* Home they brought her warrior dead (drunk) 
She ne’er swooned nor uttered cry ; 
All his companions, whispering said, 
* She must take a tot or she will die !’" 


We need give no further specimens of the Connaught 
Ranger’s wit. Every now and then, however, amidst 
the dreary waste of chaff, pseudo-philosophy and anecdo- 
tage, some scrap of real local colour catches the attention. 
Potatoes a guinea a sack at Buluwayo and bread two 
shillings a loaf! A thumbnail sketch of Cecil Rhodes 
bounding into the office “ with a jocose comment on the 
weather. He was dressed in a coffee-coloured tweed suit, 
a brown slouch hat, and smoked a cigar—the hat, the suit, 
the cigar, and, I may add, the complexion, were much of 
a colour—at least, all were of a brown tint.’’ Then there 
is a pretty little story of a handicap race between coloured 
boys and girls. A little girl was leading, but showed 
signs of distress towards the end; and a coloured boy, who 
could have won himself, picked her up and let her breast 
the tape first in his outstretched arms. The author wrote 
these sketches in surroundings which most English people 
only know by hearsay and would like to have brought 
before them. He has wasted his opportunities by going 
for his jokes and his point of view to “’Arry’s Half 
Holiday.” 
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The Freemasons. By L. S. Gisson. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


One of the difficulties which confront the modern novelist 
who must be continually offering the public new wonders, 
is that of finding plausible methods of extricating his 
characters from entertaining entanglements. The Greek 
dramatists faced the difficulty boldly by bringing down a 
god from heaven. Dickens got rid of Mr. Flintwinch and 
Blandois by toppling Mrs. Clennam’s house about their 
ears, and Thackeray brought Philip to affluence by the 
opportune discovery of Lord Ringwood’s will in the sword- 
case of that nobleman’s post-chaise. Since then there 
have been novels which do not really end up at all— 
problem novels. That sort of thing was, however, but a 
passing fashion, and authors have had to set their wits 
to work. Hence, we imagine, ‘The Freemasons.” Mr. 
Gibson, groping after some new rectifying agent, has 
lighted on Freemasonry. That sounds fresh, but though, 
unlike the Greek dramatists, he does attempt to explain the 
workings of his god, the explanation is so repulsive that no 
one with an ordinary sense of honour could accept it. 
Freemasons certainly will not be very pleased with the 
reflection cast on their code of morality. One cannot deny 
that Mr. Gibson can tell a story, and equally one must allow 
that he has a neat gift of characterisation, although his 
figures move like puppets actuated by some repuisively 
unhealthy influence. The story deals with the love of Dr. 
Lewis Angus (a Freemason and a married man), and Cecily 
Aveling, the wife ot a coarse boor of a fellow who is occu- 
pied in the city. Aveling begins to suspect, and Angus, 
‘in obedience to one of those sudden and inexplicable 
impulses which at times take possession of us,” hints to 
Aveling that, if he were a Freemason, his wife would be as 
safe with a brother mason as with himself. Aveling, 
acting on the suggestion, decides to join the order, and 
Angus, for whom *‘ the rites of Freemasonry possessed the 
same inviolate sanctity which the sincere religionist 
attaches to the Ten Conimandments and the Sacraments 
of the Church,” accordingly makes the most of his time 
before the Masonic rites interyene and put a stop to the 
liaison. If any more evidence is wanted of the unpleasant 
vein of imagination which pervades the book, it is to be 
found in the last chapter. Here Cecily bears her husband 
a child, and, by means of what the author describes as the 
** New Thought,” she brings it about that the infant shall 
have the likeness of her lover. And, as if it were not 
enough thus deliberately to steal, as it were, the child 
from its father, she names it Theodore, because—it is ‘“‘ the 
Gift of God”! That, in the ears of any decent-minded 
person, borders very closely on blasphemy. 


The Sacred Cup. By Vincent Brown. (Duckworth, 6s, ) 


Mr. VINCENT Brown has taken his line, and clearly he 
means to keep to it. In “The Sacred Cup” he imagines 
the case of a clergyman who feels it his duty to consult the 
rubrics in the Prayer Book with much more care than 
most of his kind, and, moreover, to put them into force. 
The rubric says that the Holy Communion shall not be 
given to an open and notorious evil-liver or one who has 
done any wrong to his neighbour by word or deed, until 
repentance and reparation shall have been made. Mr. 
Jerred, a very mild and timid little clergyman, finds himself 
compelled to put that rubric into force against a man whom 
he and only two other people know to have done wrong to 
his neighbour and to have no mind either to repent or 
to make reparation. Gilbert Camoys has, in fact, seduced 
Mr. Jerred’s own maid-servant, and left her to die in child- 
birth. Nothing in the world but consciousness of his 
responsibility to God and his Church could have given 
Mr. Jerred strength enough to carry out so unpleasant 
a duty; and there are all sorts of circumstances, con- 
siderations of his own friendships and affections of 
worldly policy and even of the practical good of a number 
of people, which tug him in the opposite direction. It is a 
novel position and a strong one. Fen the people who side 
with Mr, Jerred’s rather worldly bishop and consider him 








to be an unpractieal and idealistic little Quixote myst be 
bound to acknowledge that Mr. Brown’s view of his gon- 
duct is the right one, and that for a conscientious man who 
took seriously certain things which more cere an 
take lightly, there was no other course possible. e 
have found the novel extremely interesting, for the 
plot is well worked out and the characters are clearly 
developed. It is not likely to receive the serious con- 
sideration it deserves at the hands of all members of the 
Church of England, for the rubric has merely a sk iy 
and practical intention. Had it concerned co an 
candles—— 


A Royal Rascal. By Major Artuur Grirritas. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Tue Royal Rascals was the name given to the 145th, the 
regiment in which Theophilus St. Claire obtained his com- 
mission for distinguished services in discovering a plot to 
overwhelm the garrison at Gibraltar, where his father was 
stationed. That happened about the year 1705 when he 
was still a boy: and the book purports to be the narrative 
of episodes in his career, written by himself, and dis- 
covered years afterwards by his grandson ‘“‘in a ve 
ancient chest of Indian workmanship.” “Let those who 
care to read these pages judge of the man as he paints his 
own portrait modestly and unconsciously and admit that 
he was no bad specimen of that best of British types, the 
gentleman and the soldier.” Such are the last words of 
introduction in the prologue, and after reading through 
the pages of the book we are able warmly to endo 
them. Moreover, his career was an adventurous one, and 
his adyentures have all the air of being authentic. He 
saw service in the Indies, East and West, in Portugal, 
Spain and the South of France; he was on friendly terms 
with John Moore, Burgoyne, Picton and Hill; twice he 
met Napoleon, once when he was a prisoner of war at 
Verdun; and the great Wellington recognised his achieve- 
ments. Major Griffiths has the history of the wars of 
that period at his finger-ends, and his book makes capital 
reading. 


Dilys: an Indian Romance. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 


In “A Mixed Marriage” and in ‘‘ The Sanyasi ”” Mrs. Penny 
showed that she possessed a knowledge of India and its 
people as wide and as intimate as that of Mr. Kipling or 
Mrs. F. A. Steel. One defect has, however, marked all her 
books: she has been too self-conscious—too mach the 
teacher before the blackboard, chalk in hand ; and her atti- 
tude has been too much Ben Jonson’s : ‘‘ My God ! ’tis good ; 
and if you like it you may.”’ In “ Dilys” Mrs. Penny the 
writer is more mature. Her attitude towards her readers 
has changed: she is less self-conscious: there is not the 
superfluity of incident and language which seemed to mar 
her earlier novels; and from a literary point of view her 
work has improved. But Mrs. Penny the student of 
human nature has degenerated : she has lost something of 
her truth, something of her power to convince and to win 
sympathy for her characters as men and women of flesh 
and blood. And it is curious that this loss is most pro- 
nounced in the delineation of her central figures. ith 
her natives, her servants, she is successful as of old. There 
is nothing very new or very original in her subject, or— 
save that the environment is different—in her treatment 
of the case of the conventional heiress: lost ; living among 
the very poor; found by the usual extraordinary chain of 
extraordinary coincidences ; and conventionally married, or 
on the eve of marriage, at the end of the book. There are 
two heroes, both possible men, but with nothing in par- 
ticular to commend them, and two heroines, of whom the 
same may be said. Had Mrs. Penny breathed life into 
them, they might have passed muster as average men and 
women ; but when the component parts of this quartette 
change lovers without, apparently, in any way disturbing 
their emotional natures, we are moved to protest. It is 
too much like schoolboys “swapping ’’ pocket-knives for 
hardbake. Mrs. Penny is not without a sense of humour 
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and John Elton Brand, Esq., and his factotum, Ramas- 
wamy, who whenever his master is “ overtook’ makes a 
point of removing his trousers lest he should appear in 
the streets, are as delightful as Miggle in ‘‘ The Sanyasi.” 





FINE ART 
OUR SCULPTORS 


THERE is, as a rule, little worth discussing in the autumn 
exhibitions which are held annually in provincial centres. 
Consisting almost entirely of Academy remnants, with a 
sprinkling of local talent added, such gatherings may 
come as a boon to the great unsold of Burlington 
House, but offer little that is either new or attractive to 
the habitué of London galleries. This year, however, Liver- 
pool has provided us with a mild sensation, inasmuch as 
British sculpture is practically unrepresented in the collec- 
tion now on view at the Walker Art Gallery, a collection 
which has thus become of general interest by reason of 
what it has not rather than of what it has. That the 
absence of the sculptors should have excited little comment, 
throws a curious light on the estimation in which their art 
is held in this country. 

Liverpool has been publicly boycotted by the Society of 
British Sculptors, a body so recently formed that there has 
not yet been time for its representative character to be 
marred by important defections or omissions. Whether 
or no the Society was justified in advising its members to 
abstain from exhibiting their work there, the reasons which 
prompted its action in the matter are certainly worthy of 
discussion. Nothing could be more natural and proper than 
the Society’s demand that the sculptors should be repre- 
sented on the hanging committee; and in refusing to con- 
cede this point the local authorities seem to have acted 
both unreasonably and arbitrarily. The second demand of 
the Society, that “special accommodation” should be pro- 
vided for sculpture, opens up a larger issue, for in this 
request special accommodation means separate exhibition. 
In other words, the Society considers that “‘ to strew it about 
casually in rooms, the walls of which are hung with pictures,” 
is not the proper way to treat sculpture. Sculpture, it 
is argued, does not show to advantage in galleries lighted 
from above; it needs an all-enveloping, open-air light, and 
therefore should be exhibited in something like a conserva- 
tory, having for its surroundings not discordant colours and 
glittering frames, but the more harmonious verdure of 
palms and ferns. 

To recall the happy phrase of a celebrated zxsthete, there 
is a good deal in what the Society says--but there is not 
everything in what it says. So far as large works are 
concerned, its contentions are, in the main, right, but to 
recommend such conditions, outside the Paris salons, 
approaches a counsel of perfection. In the case of smaller 
pieces of sculpture it is questionable whether the condi- 
tions exacted are necessary or even desirable. The fear 
that the propinquity of paintings will cause sculpture to 
be ignored seems ill-founded. People who have eyes for 
sculpture will look at a statuette whether it be surrounded 
by pictures or not. To them, indeed, it will gain by its 
environment and often appear as a welcome oasis, calm 
and cool, in the midst of a whirling, variegated desert. 
One remembers having seen sculpture very pleasantly in 
the picture-galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy at 
Edinburgh. Nor was the bust of “‘Clytie’’ overlooked in this 
year’s winter exhibition at Burlington House because it 
was set down casually in a room hung with Watts’s 
paintings. It is even ible that some visitors to the 
Walker Art Gallery will look at the work of Rodin and 
Lucchesi although it has not that special accommodation 
demanded by British sculptors. 

Remembering the affair of the hanging committee, one 
cannot say that the Society has acted ill-advisedly. But 
one may nevertheless wonder whether, had this point been 





conceded, the Society would baxe been conciliated. Perhaps 
long familiarity with unbénding material has tended to 
make sculptors, as a body, intractable. And they probably 
see nothing humorous in attempting to make an exhibition 
fit their exhibits, instead of adapting their exhibits to an 
exhibition. Most of them appear to think it beneath 
their dignity to work at a figure less than life size. The 
last thing they think of is to endeavour to meet the 
requirements of the age in which theylive. They complain, 
very truly, that the public does nothing for sculpture, but 
they do not pause to reflect whether sculptors try to study 
their public. They see that huge canvases remain unsold at 
the end of an Academy exhibition, while cabinet pictures 
sell by the score in Bond Street and thereabouts ; but they 
rarely take the hint and devote any portion of their time 
to the production of statuettes. We live in the era of the 
flat. We may bewail the fact, but it remainsafact. And 
unless the sculptor sets himself to cater for the flat-dweller 
his work will never be accorded that universal attention 
which he justly claims as his right. It is only now and 
then that a public body needs a life-size monument. No 
sane man would wish to fill his drawing-room with a 
collection of contemporary busts. But every person of 
taste would like to have about him little statuettes and 
sculptured groups of a size proportionate to his home. 
This demand has a very real existence, but few modern 
sculptors attempt to meet it, and accordingly the supply 
is provided almost exclusively by inferior copies of the 
antique, and the meretricious sweepings of Continental 
workshops. 

Since the ultimate end of sculpture of a reasonable size 
is to be put in a room, the walls of which are hung with 
pictures, it shows affectation or dulness of comprehension 
to demur at the exhibition of sculpture and paintings in the 
same gallery. From a domestic standpoint the two are in- 
tended to go together, and ultimately to form part of a 
scheme of decoration. A very few dealers are beginning 
to grasp this fact, and to show what one might call minor 
sculpture together with paintings in their galleries. Ac- 
cording to all reports, moreover, such statuettes are by 
no means ignored for the pictures, but find purchaseis as 
charmed as surprised by their presence. A dealer who was 
a thorough artist would not rest content with this coali- 
tion, but would add china and furniture, for the ideal 
art gallery is no more—and no less—than a beautifully 
furnished room. The typical sculptor is so far from 
realising all this that he regards it as derogatory to be 
denied a room to himself. Possibly the special accommo- 
dation given to sculpture at Burlington House may appear 
satisfactory to the Society of British Sculptors, but many 
persons who view these matters from a less exalted stand- 
point will be inclined to think that most of the smaller 
pieces there would gain if they were “strewn about 
casually” in the picture rooms instead of being over- 
shadowed by the larger pieces, each of which to be seen 
properly demands a site to itself. But whereas everybody 
nowadays is a collector and hardly anybody a decorator, 
it seems to be an established rule that things of a kind 
must be kept together. And so classification creeps into 
art, and what should be palaces of beauty are converted 
into museums for the antiquary and “expert.” The 
museum mania has attacked not only our art galleries but 
our homes, and overcrowded rooms in which one stumbles 
at every step over things of individual interest and collec- 
tive discordance, testify to the owner’s ardour as a collector 
and his incapacity as a decorator. “‘ Have nothing in your 
home that is not beautiful or useful,’”’ said William Morris ; 
and there are many who would be glad to have a new 
field of beauty opened to them. They would be willing, 
we imagine, to gosome lengths in subordinating the scheme 
of decoration to the statuary they possess. But here we 
are beginning to trench on the larger question of decora- 
tion, which our Society would doubtless consider wholly 
irrelevant to sculpture. 
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MUSIC 
BRAHMS AND POPULAR MUSIC 


THE announcement of a brass band competitive festival at 
the Crystal Palace does not at first sight appear to have 
any vital bearing upon the progress of musical art in this 
country. The enthusiast for national music would pass it 
by unnoticed, or would find in it little to encourage his pet 
theory of the great musical awakening which is coming 
upon England. The competition for a thousand guinea 
cup is rather suggestive of the turf or the football field, 
while the performance of a realistic ‘battle piece”’ by 
massed bands seems to savour of Earl’s Court or the 
London Hippodrome. And yet this movement, of which 
the recent Crystal Palace celebration is only the outward 
sign, has as its basis the most healthy instinct that can 
pervade any artistic appreciation, the instinct of doing, 
of bearing a part, of becoming an artist. In spite of a 
its vulgarity, I should rather say because of its vulgarity, 
the brass band movement is the surest indication of a 
musical impulse at work amongst us in England to-day, 
because it is the one form of musical activity which is 
being cultivated entirely for its own sake and independently 
of the orthodox musician. Brahms recognised the value 
of popular music in this and other forms when he wrote to 
his friend Widmann : 


‘*Male choruses and modern brass instruments are convenient for 
the common man: everything else is to be approached more cautiously 
and learned earlier.’’ 


These things worried Widmann ; he complained to Brahms 
and was reproved for it. 

Brahms knew the value of a practical and active 
musical experience over a merely theoretical and passive 
one. He knew that the villager who has learned to 
blow a cornet in the local band, or sing an underpart 
in the village choir, is on his way towards a musical 
education such as the most assiduous concert-goer, who 
has never touched an instrument or sung a note, may 
envy but cannot attain. He is a practical man; and all 
that that means only a practical man knows. It is the 
desire to turn to practical account such musical ability 
as they possess, that has made working men all over 
England, but especially in the north, take up the practice 
of brass instruments and form themselves into bands. 
Brass instruments have the obvious advantages of a 
simple technique and a power of facing weather, not to 
mention the important fact of the noise they make. In 
short, as Brahms says, they are “convenient for the 
common man.” Allowing for the fact that the tone quality 
cannot be refined or subtle, almost every other important 
element of a musical education can be learnt from such a 
band practice, including time and rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, and expression up to a certain point, and all without 
prolonged and laborious technical drudgery, impossible to 
“the common man.”’ One has only to listen to a rehearsal, 
as I did not long ago in a remote Yorkshire village, to 
realise the immense power such bands wield, and to 
sympathise fully with the enthusiasm which they evoke in 
both listeners and performers. Amongst other things I 
heard one of the daintiest and freshest of Mendelssohn’s 
** Songs without Words”’ played, I cannot say daintily, for 
that were impossible to such elephantine instruments as 
the horns, euphoniums and trombones which composed the 
band, but played with a sense of rhythm and with an 
attempt at unity of expression which more refined draw- 
ing-room performances often lack. 

Here, then, is a thoroughly spontaneous effort at musical 
expression springing straight from the heart of the people. 
The medium is clumsy but the spirit is true. Surely it is 
somewhere in this quarter that we should watch for the 
dawn of a national music. We hear much talk of native 
composers nowadays, and our Press is for ever praising 
this man or that, as though, to quote Mr. W. S. Gilbert, it 
were “‘ greatly to his credit he remained an Englishman.” 











I cannot feel that it matters much whether there exists a 
distinctly English school of composition or not. It is the 
composer’s business to write music for all the world, and 
so long as a man writes what is in him, and not what is in 
somebody else, we ask no more. But that English people 
should love and understand music I conceive to be all 
importast to the artistic future, and for this there is no 
recipe so sound as that each individual person should 
make some executive effort. 

It is greatly to be wished that at the present time similar 
efforts could be made in other directions. Brahms in his 
letter to Widmann mentions male choruses, which are much 
in vogue in Germany and Austria. There is, of course, 
amongst us a great activity in choral singing, and I should 
be the last to slight the magnificent work of the provincial 
choral societies ; but the fact remains that all this is much 
more under the direction of “‘ musicians” (I use inverted 
commas to imply the professional element) ; there is by no 
means such a spontaneous upgrowth in this as in the 
brass band direction, and, even where it exists, it is for the © 
most part not carried to anything like so high a degree of © 
proficiency. 

Brahms also speaks of church singing, but this opens u 
so large a question that I dare not embark upon it. If, 
though, in country churches, where the professional element 
is happily absent, something more spontaneous, more 
directly the outcome of the natural musical and religious 
feeling of the people could be attempted (or should I say 
permitted ?), how great were the gain! But where authority 
has to be met and combated, spontaneity is not likely to 
flourish. 

In praising what is spontaneous I do not, of course, make 
light of more cultivated efforts ; still less would I appear to 
deprecate the influence of direct education. In the same 
letter which I have quoted above, Brahms touches upon 
the teaching of music in schools, and says: 





‘‘There could be more and better work done for singing in the 
schools, as also by letting boys commence the violin very early .. . 
I have often seen that done in Austrian schools.” 


This movement has to some extent found its way into our 
elementary schools, but the experiment is still in its infancy. 
If carried through successfully, its importance as a means of 
popular musical education can hardly be overrated. It is 
a far more difficult task to acquire sufficient technical 
mastery of the violin for good ensemble playing than of a 
brass instrument, but if a sufficiently early start were made, 
and the teaching were systematic, it is possible that with 
the general spread of refined musical taste we should have 
amateur stringed bands taking the place of the cruder . 
efforts. 

All this shows that extremely healthy tendencies are at 
work; the only pity is that the same spirit of practical 
effort does not permeate all classes of society more 
widely. In the provinces practical music flourishes better 
than in town, since in the country those who want music 
must make it, in London they can buy it ready made; our 
many facilities for hearing music of the best, undoubtedly 
check the practical efforts of amateurs; for a like reason, 
the rich are far more indolent and consequently less intel- 
ligent in musical matters than the poor. A poor man who 
feels in him the need for music buys a second-hand cornet, 
learns to blow the notes and keep the time; a rich man 
buys a pianola and learns—nothing ; nothing, that is to 
say, which makes him more of a practical artist than he 
was before. It is true that he acquires a certain familiarity 
with standard works, but this, unless he be a man of great 
mental acumen, which is seldom the case, is so vague as to 
advance him but little upon the upward road. Without 
entering upon a discussion on the possibility of achieving 
artistic results from these contrivances, we may safely 
affirm that nothing could be a more effective check on the 
spread of practical musicianship than the widespread 
adoption of mechanical piano-players, however perfect the 
result. Better the rudest personal effort; there is more 
hope for the artistic salvation of the humblest drummer or 
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piper or horn-blower, than for that of the dilettante who 
switches on his Beethoven or his Bach at will. How hardly 


shall they that have riches enter the kingdom! - 
CC. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHARACTER OF IAGO 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Professor Bradley’s instructive and suggestive book on 
‘* Shakespearean Tragedy ’’ has probably revived the interest of many 
readers in some of the Shakes problems ; and for this reason 
I venture to make a few remarks upon one of them, which Professor 
Bradley has treated at length, the character of Iago. Much that he 
has said on the play of Othello seems to me admirable; but there are 
some points in which I think his criticism requires to be largely 
modified. 

(1) Does the Professor assign sufficient weight to what our 
American cousins would call the ‘‘ pure cussedness’’ of Iago? He 
rightly declines to discuss the purely academic question whether Iago 
loves evil for evil’s sake. But all history and all experience teach us 
that men do evil for no other reason than the mere delight of giving 
asm to others or inflicting misery = them. Two great students of 

uman nature confirm this view. Thackeray writes of Lord Steyne: 
“To see his wife and daughter suffering always put his lordship into a 
good humour.” Here is the secret of Iago’s good humour. Browning's 
Count Guido is another = instance of the same truth. What 
had Pompilia done to draw down Guido's hate? Just as little as 
Desdemona had done to draw down Iago’s. Yet what is her testi- 


mony ? 
** My husband, for hate’s sake, 
. . . when the simpler cruelty 
Seemed somewhat dull at edge and fit to bear.” 
And again, 
‘*, , . miserable consequence to me, 
My husband's hatred waxed nor waned at all."’ 
And again, 


“ Nothing about me but drew somehow down 
His hate upon me.” 
Her witness is confirmed by the Pope: 
‘* Hence a plan for so plaguing, body and soul, 
His wife, so putting, day by day and hour by hour, 
The untried torture to the untouched place.” 
The Professor detects in Iago some trace of compunction in his deal- 
ings with Desdemona. I differ altogether from his opinion. When 
Othello proposes to murder her by the comparatively merciful death 
of poisoning, Iago diverts him trom his purpose by the positivel 


diabolical suggestion that he shall smother her in the bridal bed whic 
= 7 . It isa fiend’s cruelty blackened to a darker hue by a 
end's lie. 


(2) Does Professor Bradley give a large enough place to Iago’s 
greed of money as a determining motive? I do not think so. I will 
not ask if Shakespeare had in his mind the statements of a great 
authority that covetousness is idolatry, and that the love of money is 
the root of all evil; but it is remarkable and significant that none of 
his leading characters, except Falstaff and Shylock, show sueh an open 
craving for filthy lucre as Iago: The keynote is struck in the opening 
scenes of the play, where Roderigo says : 

‘** Thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine.”’ 
The motive reap in the third scene with the celebrated refrain, 
‘** Put money in thy purse,” and it is once more brought forward as we 
approach the climax of the tragedy, where Roderigo complains, ‘‘ I 
have wasted myself out of my means. The jewels you have had of me 
to deliver to Desdemona would half have corrupted a votarist.”’ Here, 
again, there is an exact parallel in the ‘‘ Ring and the Book.” The 
Pope says of Guido: 

** Craft, greed, and violence complot revenge— 

All is the lust for money— 

Always subordinating (note the point !) 

Revenge, the manlier sin, to interest 

The meaner ’’—- 
In a word, both Iago and Guido are essentially souls of the most 
sordid as well as of the blackest type. 

(3) I would assign to envy a i greater influence on Iago’s action 
than the Professor gives it. In illustration of this, I would ap to 

sa 


another great student of human nature. La Rochefoucau ys, 
“L’envie est plus irréconciliable que la haine.” For ~ does not 
envy Cassio alone: he envies Othello his peerless wife, his military 


reputation, the honour and esteem in which he is held, the nobleness 
of his nature, his high place, everything, in short, which he does not 
possess himself. And if it be asked, “* Why does not lago state this 
motive more explicitly ?’’ I reply in La Rochefoucauld’s words: ‘‘ On 
fait souvent vanité des passions, méme les plus criminelles; mais 
lenvie est une passion honteuse que |’on n’ose jamais avouer.” 

: (4) Professor Bradley asks why we find in the Iago of the play no 
sign of the passions of ambition and hatred—‘* Who ever doubted 
Macbeth’s ambition or Shylock’s hatred?” Surely the answer is 
simple: Iago was an arch-dissembler, but the' vice of hypocrisy had 
little hold upon Macbeth or Shylock. They belonged to the class of 





“wear their hearts upon their sleeve for daws to at.” Tago 
‘engenders ” his plot in “ hell and night.” In his own words: 
“ Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used.” 
‘* Divinity of hell! 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now.” 
Macbeth and Shylock had at least the courage of their vices. 
(5) But Iago (according to the Professor) is an ‘‘ artist.” He has 
an “artistic” delight in crime and villainy. This idea (to borrow the 
Professor’s words) ‘‘ seems much exaggerated.’’ I fail to see that he 
is a greater artist than Richard III. or Shylock, or Iachimo, or Angelo, 
or Schiller’s Octavio Piccolomini, or Scott’s Richard Varney, or 
Browning’s Count Guido. His plot would have failed at the beginning 
were it not that 
‘* The Moor is of a free and open nature. . . 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are,” 
It fails at the end, as the Professor confesses, owing to “a piece of 
crass ignorance”’ which reveals him as a vulgar, commonplace villain, 
whose villainy overreached itself, like Shylock’s when he drew up the 
‘bond, or Lord Steyne’s when he mewed up Rawdon Crawley in the 
spunging-house, or Count Guido’s when he committed the murder. 
The Pope’s words : 
“I note how, within hair’s-breadth of escape, 
Impunity and the thing supposed success, 


men for whom Iago expresses the most sovereign re 4 those who 


Guido must needs trip on a stumbling-block, 

Too vulgar, too absurdly plain i’ the path ! 

Study this single oversight of care, 

This hebetude that mars sagacity—”’ 
might apply, word for word, to —_— They are a proof how vice and 
crime are essentially the same in all ages and in all criminals, and how 
little one ‘‘ artist” in this domain differs from another. 

(6) There is one other trait in lIago’s character which should 
always be borne in mind when we read the pla , the ingrained 
bestiality which defiles it. I cannot recall in the w a range of drama 
and fiction any other well-known character who revels in such an in- 
expressible foulness of thought and such an unbridled foulness of 
language. He gloats over it; his imagination runs riot in it; it forms 
the very warp and woof of his moral nature. Ruskin somewhere 
observes that Dante makes this obscenity the distinctive mark of a 
demon’s nature. It is beyond all question the distinctive mark of this 
demon in human shape. It is a terrible commentary on Milton’s 
immortal phrase, “lust hard by hate.’’ Here, again, I cannot but 
think that the Professor’s presentation of Iago’s character falls short 
of the full reality. 

A StupENT oF LITERATURE. 


LITERARY CULTURE OF THE GERMANS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—As a teacher of literature in a humble way in an English High 
School, I should like to give my opinicn on some views expressed in 
your issue of September 30 on the teaching of literature in Germany. 

A considerable time spent in that country has led me to the conclu- 
sion that the teaching, though thorough and solid, is pedantic and 
conventional. I willingly allow that greater interest is taken in the 
study of literature in Germany than in England—that the stage is 
regarded more seriously and looked upon as a very valuable means of 
education, and we mustali admit that the Germans should be lauded 
for their evident appreciation and admiration of the masterpieces of 
their literature. ut I ask if this admiration is not in a great many 
cases insincere and excessive, and if there is not in Germany a greater 
conventionality and orthodoxy in literary criticism than in England. 

About two years ago I spent a short time in one of the leading 
German towns, and wishing to improve myself in German literature, I 
had lessons from a well-qualified German teacher. By doing so, I 
thought I should have an interesting stimulus to my work, but I was 
sorely disappointed. To aid me in my study, the said teacher 
— to me for my perusal several volumes full of the most 
umbrous and pedantic criticism on German plays which it has ever 
been my lot to dip into. These books, she told me, were commonly 
used by the teachers in the schools, and had been warmly recom- 
mended to her by a Professor at one of the Universities, as saving the 
teacher the trouble of thinking for herself. No words of mine can 
attempt in any measure to describe the learned and imposing way in 
which these plays were criticised. They were analysed and dissected, 
and dissected and analysed till all the interest and beauty were dis- 
sected out of them. I could give other examples in support of my 
views, but as they are so similar to the one which I have given, let it 
suffice as a type. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask some one better qualified than I 
am to express an opinion on this subject. D. A. 

October 4, 1905. 





‘*BONNIE DOON” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Six,—The version of this poem quoted in my ‘‘ Book of English 
Love Poems"’ is, according to the late W. E. Henley, ‘‘the second 
—and the best. The more popular version was spoiled by being bom- 
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basted with inexpressive adjectives to make it fita tune.” And, save 
for the first line, the version I have chosen was printed by the late 
Francis T. Palgrave in ‘‘The Golden Treasury,’ so that your 
reviewer's assertion that I “should have done well to explain why I 
chose the particular version which is printed,” and your repetition of 
it in your note to Mr. Jerram’s letter seem to point to a momentary 
forgetfulness of the best anthology that has yet been made, which offers 
no “explanation” of a natural preference for the best. 
October 9. Epwarp Hutton. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Please let me correct one misprint in my letter appearing in 
this week's Acanemy. The old melody to which the earlier version of 
“Bonnie Doon” was set was called ‘“‘ Campdemore,” not “* Campde- 
linore.” C. S. JERRAM. 

October 8. 


THE “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—" One is inclined to doubt the opinion that it (the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’) often has that spell for the children with which it is 
credited... Thus your reviewer in the Acapemy for September 9 
(page 918). 

The children of to-day may be more precocious than those of a 
generation ago; but great and withal deplorable must be the change if 
they can read Bunyan's famous fairy tale and escape its magic 
influence ; for to the child who is not a prig the “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
is a fairy tale first and last. 

The present writer read it at the age of eight or thereabouts, and 
such was the fascination of it that he was able to write out page after 

age almost word for word from memory. But he cared nothing for 
its moral, and, whenever the pilgrims lapsed into profitable discus- 
sion, he looked anxiously for the advent of Apollyon, a giant, or some 
equally fearsome apparition to cut short the tedious discussion. The 
illustrations have very naturally much to do with the effect produced 
upon the wonder-loving minds of children. In that edition which the 
writer has in memory there was a plentiful sprinkling of small prints, 
the very style of which was impressive. There was Apollyon like a 
quasi-human lizard of mien most terrible; satyrs and imps there were, 
and giants with most awesome clubs, And as a relief from these 
terrors there were fair damsels and brave men, and radiant angels 
coming down the golden shingle beyond the dark river. 

To read again the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in one’s later years is to 
realise how complete is the evanishment of childhood’s pleasing 
illusions. The giants and satyrs have grown tame and terrorless, the 
heroes very like insupportable bores; while, in the glare of science 
and the higher criticism, the glory of the Celestial City seems fallen 
very faint indeed. 

J. B. Wat tis. 

October 3. 


“THE WELL OF THE SAINTS” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your issue of September 30 you congratulate Mr. 
J. M. Synge on the acceptance of the above play by the Director of 
the Deutsche Theatre, Berlin, and refer to it as “ yet unpublished and 
unacted.”’ 

It may interest your readers to know that this play was published 
in Dublin in February last and produced at the Abbey Theatre by the 
Irish National Theatre Society. We understand it will be played in 
London during the autumn by this Society, 

Maunse & Co., Ltp., Publishers. 

60 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


“FAVOURITE BOOKS” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapDEMy 


S1r,—Many of these get accidentally displaced and neglected, while 
books very inferior hold the field. “ A Lost Love,” by Anne C, Ogle 
(Kegan Paul) ; ‘‘ Bovs and Masters,’ by A H. Gilkes (still the best 
school story); ‘* The Provocations of Madame Palissy,” ‘* The Run- 
away,'’ and ‘* Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress,’’ by the sister of ** Frank 
Fairleigh " : ‘‘ The Lily of Tiflis” ; ‘ The Exiles of the Cienne” ; ‘‘ The 
Egyptian Wanderers” ; ‘‘ Duchenier’’; ‘‘ Theodora Phranza” (why are 
not these delightful stories republished ?) ; ‘‘ No Plea for Repentance,” 
by Ellen Pinsert (a story that made a profound impression on Mr. Glad- 
stone); “Dinkinber,” by Herbert Macllwain; ‘‘The Workers,’’ by 
Wychoff; **Rosslyn’s Raid,” by B. Barmby; and many another I 
could name vastly superiar to many I see republished in cheap form. 
October 4. G, M. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 
Saker, E. Gurney. Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. 
Bethlehim to Olivet. Pictures of the Life of Christ. 
Hodder & Stoughton, is. net. 


Dent, 4s. 6d. net. 
In six parts. Part i. 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
White, Arnold; and Moorhouse, E. Hallam. Nelson and the Twentieth 
Century. Cassell, 5s. net. : 
Paston, George. Haydon and His Friends. Nisbet, tas. 6d. 
Burnside, W. F.; and Owen, A. S. Short Lives of Great Men. Arnold, 


3s. 6d. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond. Life vA Granville George Leveson Gower, Second 
Earl Granville, K.G. a vols. Longmans, 30s. Pa 

MacCunn, Florence A. Mery re rt. M n, ros, 6d. net. 

Pollard, A. F. Henry VITI. New Taba Vokamene 8s. 6d. net. 

Gosse, Edmund, Sir Thomas Browne. English Men of Letters series. Mac- 
millan, 2s. net. (See p. 1070.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated by N, M. Price. Jack, xos. 6d. 
net. 
The Black Bear. By H. Perry Robinson. Animal Autobiographies series. 


Black, 6s. 
Don Quixote. Translated and abridged by Dominick Daly. Illustrated by 
Routledge, 7s. 6:1. 


Stephen Baghot de la Bere. Black, 6s. 

Grimm's Pairy Tales and Household Stories. 

Calthrop, Dion Clayton. Zhe Guide to Fairyland. Alston Rivers, 76. 6d. 
net. 

Hunt, Violet. The Ca¢. Animal Autobiographies. Black, 6s. 

Hope, Ascott R. Zhe Adventures of Punch. Black, 6s. 

Stevens, Frank. Adventures in Pondiand. Hutchinson, 5s. 

Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle. Warne. 

Told to the Children Series: Stories from the Life of Christ; Stories from the 
Old Testament. Edited by Louey Chisholm. Jack, 18. 6d. net each. 
Stories from Shakespeare for Children: Julius Cesar; Hamlet; Macbeth. 
Retold by Alice Spencer Hoffmann. Dent, 1s. net éach. : 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Illustrated by Van Dyck. 5.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. 

as of Real Children. By Betty Sage ; pictures by Jessie Willeox Smith. 

utt, 3s. 6d. 

Jack Frost, and other Merry Sprites. Verses by Edward Shirley; pictures by 
Ruth Cobb, 3s. 6d.; Our Diary, or Teday and Age. Ulustrated by John 
Hassall, 2s.6a. Nelson. 

A Book of Baby Birds. Verses by B. Parker; illustrated by N. Parker. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d. 

Bearne, David. A Ridingdale Year. Burns & Oates, 5s. net. 

Foxy Grandpa up to Date. By “ Bunny.” Chambers. 

Buster Brown, his dog Tighe, and their Troubles. Chambers. 

Stories of the Crusades. By J. M. Neale, 3s. 6d. ; Hugh the Messenger. B 
Gertrude Hollis, as. 6d.; The Log of the Scarlet House. By M. E. F. 
Hyland, 2s. 6d.; Rosamond’s Girls. By M. Bramston, 2s.; A Queer 
Child. By Linnie Edwards, as.; The Coplestone Cousins. By Mrs. Henry 
Clarke ; Friedhelm, By E. K. Seth-Smith, 1s.6d.; 4 Bearer of Despatches. 


By Emil Loch, 1s. 6d.; Lent Legends. By J. M. Neale; Stories from 
Heathen Mythology and Greek History. By J. M. Neale; A Broken Cup. 
By C. E. Mallandaine, 1s.; Aifty's Summer Holidays. By Beatrice 


Radford, 1s.; My Friend Jack. By Frederic Wood, 1s.; Followers of the 
Lord. By J. M. Neale, rs.; Mick. By Emily Underdown, 6d.; Joy. By 
F. C. Beames, 6d. ; A Twenty-Guinea Bicycle. By M. E. Shipley, 6d.; A 
67 Nurse. By Gertrude Doughty, 6d. The Sleeping Target, 6d. 
S.P.C.K. 

Babes in Toyland. By Glen MacDonough and Anna Alice Chapin; pictures 
by Ethel Franklin Betts, 5s. net; Zhe Story of an Old-Fashioned Doll. By 


J. Connolly, 3s. 6d.; Bady Bosh by the Sea, 1s. Nutt. 
CLASSICS. 
Bromby, Charles Hamilton. A/kidiades. Simpkin, Marshall. 
DRAMA. 
Abbey Theatre Series: The Well of the Saints. By J. N. Syn Kincora. 


By Lady Gregory. The Land. By Padraic Colum. Dublin: Maunsel 
& Co. 


EDUCATION. 
Smiles, Samuel. Physical Education of the Young. Edited, with additions, 
by Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart. Walter Scott Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. 
Coquelin, Jacques. First French Course. Walter Scott Pablishing Co., as. 6d. 
et 


net. 
Brown, J. Macmillan. The ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound" of Shelley. Whitcombe 
& Tombs. 
Thompson, Herbert M. Zssays in Revolt. A discussion of what should be 
Dent. . 


taught at school. 
FICTION. 
Brown, Vincent. Zhe Sacred Cup. Duckworth, 6s. (See p. 108.) 
Richardson, Frank. The Secret Kingdom. Duckworth, 6s. 
Norris, W. E. Lome Afarie. Macmillan, 6s. (See p. 1080.) 
Fox, John, Jun. The Kentuckians. Constable, 3s. 6d. 
Ridge, W. Pett. On Company's Service. Hodder & Stoughton, ss. 
Gallon, Tom. Aleg the Lady. Hutchinson, 6s. 
Conrad, Stephen. Afrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 
Blyth, James. Deborah's Life. Nash, 6s. 
Simpson, Violet A. Zhe Parson's Wood. Nash, 6s. 
Hains, T. Jenkins. Zhe Wind-/ammers. Nash, 6s. 
MacMahon, Ella. Oxendale. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 
Finnemore, Emily Pearson. The Bondage of God. Digby, Long, 6s. 
Deledda, Grazia. Nostaigia, Translated by Helen Hester Colvill. Chapman 
& Hail, 6s. 
Clarke, B.A. Adl Abroad. Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d. 
Mann, Mary E. Fortune's Cap. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. (See p. 1079.) 
Hichens, Robert. Zhe Black Spaniel. Methuen, 6s. (See p. 1079.) 
Burgin, G. B. Zhe Devil's Due. Hutchinson, 6s. 
Yeigh, Kate Westlake. A Specimen Spinster. Unwin, 6s. 
Green, Anna Katharine. The Amethyst Box. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
Carey, Charles. The Motor Cracksman. Unwin, 6s. 
Cromartie, The Countess of. The Web of the Past. Nash, 6s. 
Roberts, Theodore. Brothers of Peril. Nash, 6s. 
McCausland, Zot. The Story of a Nose. Trane, 3s. 6d. 
Phillips, Leoline. Woman Disposes. Skeffington, 3s.6d. _ 
Becke, Louis. Notes from My South Sea Log. Werner Laurie, 6s. 
Meade, L. T. Loveday. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s, 
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Steuart, John A. The Red Reaper. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 
Fowler, Edith Henrietta. For Richer for Poorer. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 
Halifax, Robert. The Drums of Fate. Drane, 6s. 


HISTORY. 
Worley, George. Southwark Cathedral. Cathedral Series. Bell. 
Lang, Andrew. Oxford. New edition. Seeley, 6s. 
English History in Napoleon's Note-books. Edited by H.F. Hall, Dent, 7s.6d. 
net. 


LITERATURE. 
The Golden Reciter. Prose and verse for reading and recitatirn, Introduction 
by Cairns James. Seeley, ss. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ganthony, Robert. Practical Ventriloguism. Gill, 1s. net. 
Fearn, J. Eaton. Modern Photography for Amateurs. Gill, 1s. net. 
Collins, F. Howard. Author and Printer. New edition. Frowde, 5s. net. 
Austin, Alfred. The Garden that I Love. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hyamson, Albert M. Zhe Newspaper Reader's Companion. Routledge, ts. 
net. 


Green, G. Garrow. /n the Royal Irish Constabulary. J. Blackwood, 3s. 6d. 

Report on the Administration of the Government Museum and Connemara 
Public Library for the Year 1904-5. Madras: Printed by the Superin- 
tendent, Government Press. 

Dunsany, Lord. The Gods of Pegéna. Elkin Mathews, 5s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Kerr, Richard. Nature through Microscope and Camera. R.T'S., 6s. net. 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, Flood, Fell and Forest. 2 vols. Arnold, 26s. net. 
Selous, Edmund. The Romance of Insect Life. Seeley, 5s. 


POETRY. 
Derry, E. Patriotic Poems. Hazell, Watson & Viney, ts. 
Baines, Frank. Peace, and other Poems. Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. net. 


POLITICS. 


Dunning, William Archibald. A History of Political Theories from Luther 
to Montesquieu. ‘The Macmillan Co., ros. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 
The Cricket on the Hearth; The Chimes; A Christmas Carol. Mlustrated by 
C. E. Brock. Dent, 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Complete Works of Leo Tolstoy: Vols. xx., xxi., xxii. Translated by Leo 


Wiener. Dent, 3s. 6d. net each, 
THEOLOGY. 
Miller, J.R. What tt ts to be a Christian. Hodder & Stoughton, rs. 


Miller, J. R. The Blossom of Thorns. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

Nicoll, The Rev. W. Robertson. The Church's One Foundation: Christ and 
Recent Criticism. Hodder & Stoughton, 6d. 
Maclaren, Alexander. Axpositions of Holy Scripture. 

i.-viii. Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 
Groser, William H. Owt/i#tes Jor ‘My Class. . Sunday School Union, 1s. 6d. 


net. 

Ayres,S. G. Complete I: the Exposstor's Bible. Preface by W. Robertson 
t Nicoll. Hodder i Bedugiee, . 6d. 

Brierley, J. The Etgrnail Religion. Gerke, 6s. 

Adler, Elkan Nathap. Jews in Many Lands. Macmillan, ¥ net. 

Plummer, Alfred. Baglish Church Histery, 1509-1575. Edinburgh: T. & T. 


Clarke, 3s. net. 

Zahn, Theodor. Bread and Salt from the Word of God. Edinburgh: T.& T. 
Clarke, 4s. 6d. net. 

Farnell, L. R. 7. he Evolution of Religion. An anthropological study. 
Williams & No RAS Fe: net. 

Sell, Edward. The Fitstorical Development of the Quran. 8.P.C.K., 2. 6d. 

Hull, Eleanor, arly Christian Ireland. Nutt, as. 6d. net. 


TQPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Jungman, Nico. Normandy. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 
Duclaux, Mary. Fike Fields of France. Chapman & Hall, 21s. net. 
Scott, Robert F. Tike Voyage of the “ Distovery.” 2 yols. Smith, Elder, 
2s. net. 
Codring ton, T. Roman Roads in Britain. Second edition. §.P.C.K., 5s. 
Watson, Gilbert. 7'he Voice of the South. Wurst & Blackett, 1os, 6s. net. 


St. Matthew, chapters 











THE BOOKSHELF 


“Tr is clear that in whatever it is our duty to act, these matters also 
it is our duty to study.” With this quotation from Matthew Arnold, 
Dr. J. Gunn opens a ve interesting study of The Infant School: Its 
Principles and Methods (Nelson). In too many infant schools the curri- 
culum is studied in preference to the child, and Dr. Gunn's book is an 
attempt—and a very successful attempt—to | out the necessity of 
fitting the teaching to the child instead of fitting the child to a 
curriculum. There are chapters on the school, the essential qualifica- 
tions in a teacher, the study of the child’s physical growth, prophets of 
the infant school, the pupil, the training—physical, the training— 
intellectual, occupations, reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, clay 
modelling, and singing ; and, in conclusion, a chapter on moral trainin 
which shows great insight into the child mind, and should prove f 
more instructive to the teacher than years of “ practical experience.” 
The book has two good appendices giving specimen schemes of work 
for infants and specimen time-tables for infants. 


Brahms, by J. Lawrence Erb. (Dent, 3s. 6d.)—It is unnecessary to 
comment upon the excellence of the ‘‘ Master Musicians” Series in 
point of attractiveness. They are charming little volumes, daintily 





rinted boyad, illustrated with portraits one faceimni) niles, which 
rad wants the and of great men and their work told t etn bat 
to make such a pretty volume of Brahms is an exceptionally difficult 
task. There are no stirring events to recount, no revolution, or hurling 
of artistic thunderbolts ; his life is but a record of work, unswervingly 
pursued, and of a homely, simple life of quiet friendships, with rambjes 
through Italy or Switzerland in holiday times, though these holidays 
were the opportunities for some of his best work, as is ever the case 
with the trué artist. The difficulty of the case then is some excuse for 
the large number of small stories of Brahms’s sayings and doings told 
in this volume, and yet, while according all credit to Mr. Erb for his 
skill in dealing with such material, we cannot but regret their presence. 
A few of them would serve well to show one side of the master’s 
character ; when they are so abundant, we are in danger of losing sjght 
of the real greatness of the man. In short, this book iflustrates cleverly 
phases in the outward life of Brahms, while its limited scope seems to 
prevent our gaining any further insight into the profoundly thinking 
mind which conceived the E minor Symphony and the German 
Requiem. Some detailed insistence upon the importance of but one 
or two of his works, describing them as types, might have done this, 
but instead, the author passses them in rapid review, which has a 
tendency to become mere catalogue. The present relations of Brahms 
with his friends and with contemporary composers, Wagner, 
Tschaikovski, Dvorak, and others, are pleasantly illustrated. The 
book has the merit of being written by a sincere admirer, though we 
cannot always feel that the author has entered into full sympathy with 
his subject. Probably it is his Americanism which causes him to refer 
with evident gratification to a ‘‘sensational” performance of the 
German Requiem, but we ask, could any less suitable word be found, 
or one which the modest and reverent spirit of Brahms would more 
abhor? The author’s aim is, however, sound, ard though we may 
have regrets, we are glad to hail the appearance of a biography, which 
may do much to interest those who hitherto have imagined that 
Brahms is altogether too far removed to be loved by them. If it sends 
them to the study of his scores it will have done its work, and we may 
certainly hope with the author that it will bring to some ‘a new sense 
of the greatness of one of the most faithful labourers for the advance- 
ment of all that is ¢rue in art—Johannes Brahms.” 


The Romance of Modern Electricity. By C. R. Gibson. The Romance 
of Modern Mechanism. By A. Williams. (Seeley, 5s. each.) These 
two latest additions to Messrs. Seeley’s ‘“‘ Library of Romance” are 
attractive in appearance, and will make acceptable presents for young 
people, the type, paper and illustrations being exceptionally good. In 
the former Mr. Gibson gives, inter alia, an account of the properties of 
radium, and explains the essential features of the “ block” system of 
railway working, the principles of electric supply meters, and other 
interesting subjects. His depcrigtion of that ether ocean in which we 
appear to be embedded, whose waves, ording to their length, 
manifest themselves as electricity, heat, light, or Rontgen rays, is 
forcible and cl Everywhere he makes admirable use of simple 
analogies which bespeak the practised lecturer, aud bring the matter 
home without technical detail. The attention is further sustained by 
a series of surprises. Who would have thought, for example, that 
watered wines could be detected by the telephone, or that, the resis- 
tance of the human body to electric currents by emotion, that “ alarm- 
ing display of flashes when a conductor breaks,” may positively frighten 
us into allowing passage to a fatal current? The book has other good 
points. The description of electric units, the volt, the ohm, and espe- 
cially the ampere, is better than we have found in more pretentious 
works, It is given in chap. xxx., and again in different language in 
chap. xxxi. Mr. Williams’ book, considering the vast field it covers, 
is necessarily more discursive. The chapters on motor cycles and 

trol launches will doubtless be eagerly perused. There is another, 
illustrated by diagrams, describing Diplock’s pedrail, that mechanical 
camel which seems destined one day to tramp our high roads, and 
another on the murderous Nexer automatic rifle. Everything is quite 
up to date, and a great deal of curious information on recent mechani- 
cal improvements is given in a bright and readable form. 


Cricket. Poems, by George Francis Wilson (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall; Reigate: The Reigate Press, 2s.). Mr. Wilson takes 
cricket and his poems very seriously. 

‘** Nor gold may stain, nor tyrant qualify 
Thy Commonweal of Peace: thy votaries, 
Whose song is healing and whose regimen 
A rhythmic unison ’twixt hand and eye, 
For their reward do ask but twilight ease 
For their last law the law of honest men,?’ 
This from the proem. 
‘* An instant, poised in aig, 
A rosy light delayed ; 
Dropt, and a willow blade 
Flashed like a golden share, 
Flashed—and a throbbing star 
Waned to a spark, afar.” 
That is his description of ‘ta sixer.” In his long imitation of Fitz- 
Gerajd’s “ Rubgiyat ” he dashes in a little humour ; for the most part 
he gives us sentiment unrelieved. Well, if people must write verses 
and imitate FitzGerald, we had rather, on the whole, that they sang of 
cricket than of their little loves. At least this is healthy seriousness. 
It reminds us of a remark once made by a friend, that “ golf had been 
instrumental in saving many a young man from dissipation,” Quite 
true ; but—is it cricket ? 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 









The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PopuLar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 


Tue Eventnc Parer oF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamMILy, 






Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 


, the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Srreet, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties. 
Lonvon Private Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymouTuism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No.: 165 Horsorn. 





Under the General Editorship of Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


FISHING. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 





With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 Fuli- 
Page Illustrations with various diagrams. 


Price 265/- net. (12/6 net per Vol.) 





Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lirkg,’’ LimiTED, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 













CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. & 


in making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 








































The Best 
Pen Made 











WOULD YOU BE FREE? 


Of the inkstand, the nib that is always 
wearing, the ink that is choked with 
dust? Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pen 
ls freedom. 

Would you be free of the hotel, the 
waiting-room, the boarding-house, and 
the post-office pen? Waterman's ideal 
Fountain Pen is freedom. 

We not only say Waterman’s ideal is 
the Bast Pen made—we insist that every 
Pen shall say so too, by sheer merit, 













Used by the Royal Family, and by Oliver Wendell Holmes, F. Frankfort Moore, 
S. R. Crockett, Benett Burleigh, Robert Barr, W.S. Stead, Henry 
Labouchere, M.P., and many other Literary Workers. 








From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for presentation. Of,Stationers, Jewellers, etc., in South 
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Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, and Photographic Dealers. Dainty Illustrated 
Booklet cn Koh-I-Noor Pencils post free from 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 








GILLOTT'S 
Pp E N FAR-FAMED 


AND BEST. 
ANCHORED ON 
SHEER MERIT. 














Every writing minute in your hard-working 
life ay E comfort, on the pen. There 
is just one Joseph Gillott Pen which will 
ensure maximum comfort at your desk. 


the ‘‘ Pearl,” ‘‘ Welcome,” or 
Try ee Zoo. ” 


In Sixpenny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, 
etc., and from W. H. Smith & Son's Bookstalls. 
Sample Card of Six Pens free on receipt 
penny stamp, tage. Sample box of thirty 
pens, assorted, for testing, seven stamp*- 
Joszru Gittott & Sons, ¥ Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 
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